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I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Ponds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


For pamenlet H.FLNEWHALL eaticm Sithce 


533 Drexel Buildi.g, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


{<ePersons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service.) 
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Young Friends’ Association 

The next monthly meeting of the Association 
will be held on Second-day evening, First month 
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| and Race streets. 
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1. Review of Chapter 3, Volume 3, Janney’s 
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| present. 
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Swarthmore College, -o888 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Under ean of Prends. One Xivtn month son, Unaertaker & Embalmer | 


1893. Fuli College Courses for y ung men and young 


women, leading to ‘ lassical, Engineering, Scientific, Office, 1313 Vine ion 


and !.iterary degrees. Machine shop-, laboratories, 
and libraries. i 
For catalogue and particulars, address Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


| 
CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Abington Friends’ School, Clement A. Woodnutt, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
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mnasium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. | 


For circulars apply to 1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
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A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- MERCHANTS 
—_ courses preparing for admission to any —. Th k ud tks. D T 1@ : > ’ 
or furnishing a good business education. The schoo e stock includes Silks ress Goods rim- / 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- Mill H y aU i“ TRU ST COM I AN Y, 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is | mings, Millinery osier’ an nderwear 
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on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For | Gloves louse - Furnishin x00 arpets : a 
catalogue and particulars, address ? j . : d é Capital (subscribed), ea ee $500,000.00 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | Capital (paid in), . . « « 250,000.00 
Locust Valley, | ong Island. “a a b Ss lus, 50,000.00 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. | that may needed either for dress or house | mai : a + 7. eS ’ . 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, y ic Undivided Profits,. . . . 6,231.14 
Glen Cove, Long Island. furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual | 
Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 











; ; Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among | Estate insur-d and conveyancing done. Loans 


; ; made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Suret 
the largest to be found in the American market, | entered for Administrators and others. The Cont. 
‘ : pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 

and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | etc. Safe De Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annUm. 
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es ot: ee - mae kok Ss Ro According to Samuel Smith’s account, in his histor 
FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF THE FRIENDS. | of New sean there landed at Burlingtcn, N. J., as od 
I. | migrants, about the year 1679, John Woolman and John 
The light of Christ within, who is the light of the world, | Borton or Bourton. The former, grandfather of the sub- 
and soa light to you, that tells you the truth of your condition, | ject of our sketch, was twenty-three years of age, and 
leads all that take heed to it out of darkness into God's mar- | came from Gloucestershire, England. The latter person 
vellous light. WILLIAM PENN. brought with him a certificate of character and reputation 
—_ | dated the ‘‘ 5th day of ye 3d month, 1679,’’ signed by 
This is a passage from William Penn’s Introduction to the Journal | twenty-seven members of the Monthly Meeting of the 
of George Fox. The Journal was prepared for publication, and pres- | Religious Society of Friends at Barton, in the county of 


ently printed, after George Fox’s death in Eleventh month, 1680, Penn ata 2 7 ‘¢ the : 
was twenty years younger than Fox, the latter being born in 1624, the Oxford, which states that ‘the bearers thereof, John 


former in 1644; Penn survived to 1718, so that he was an older man | Borton, of Agnoe, belonging to Alderbury Meeting in 
when he died, but for six years, (after his apoplectic stroke in 1712), | ye county of Oxon, doth now intend to leave his native 


he was snes incapable of pal effort. George Fox preached | country of England and to goe with Ann his wife and his 
acceptably at the meeting “in White-Hart Court, by Gracechurch family for the Isl lled New eee 
, } ey. 
street,’’ London, two days before his death. ney ee See: Sees = _ velo Jers ¢ ee 
7 ‘ Also came.as immigrants about this time, probably 


| with John Borton, his brother William and sister Eliza- 


A SUNLIT THOUGHT. 





| beth. 
fos eed ele ee: 2 In 1679 New Jersey was almost in its primitive wilder- 
LeT us keep ourselves in the Father's love, ~ | ness condition, the inhabitants consisting of a few white 
It is shining warm as the sun above ; | settlers located upon the banks of the water courses, hav- 
And He wills that all, be they wiio they may, | ing inferior communication only by boat or over Indian 


In the sunlight keep through the livelong day. trails on foot or horseback. The Indian population ap- 


How the flowers rejoice to behold the sun ! pears to have been sparse in numbers, with a friendly dis- 
How they sadly close when the day is done! | position towards properly behaved whites. 
- for us there need be no “ closing ” time Fifteen years previous, King Charles II., of England 
e are told to “ keep” in this Light sublime. ise Pas . : +; ; 
who claimed an uncertain title and unknown quantity of 
Yes, the warm bright rays of a Father's smile | estate in America by right of its discovery under patents 
no assist us o'er many & weary mile ; from the crown in a prior reign, had conveyed to his 
e may have to tread upon life’s rough road, 7 = : 
Therefore let us 4eep in the love of God. | brother, James, Duke of York, the lands and government 
of a great domain, which included the present New Eng- 
land States, New York, and New Jersey ; James promis- 
ing to pay ‘‘ for the same yearly and every yeare as roy- 
alty to the crown, fortie beaver skinnes when they shall 
be demanded ; or within ninety days after.’’ 
James soon made conveyance of the estate to others ; 
NEW DETAILS CONCERNING JOHN WOOLMAN. | the eastern and western portions of New Jersey, becoming 
A paper read by Barclay White before the Burlington county (New | the property of parties having diverse interests, were Ssep- 
Jersey) Lyceum of History, Twelfth month 1, 1893. arated by a partition line and formed into two provincial 
Upon recent search among the records of Burlington | governments. 
county, I have been led to believe that there are some in- In 1675, John Fenwick, a former officer in Crom- 
teresting monuments of past time that yet remain in this | well’s army, who had become proprietor of one-tenth of 
town, and as one of them especially appears to have been | west New Jersey, removed with his family and friends to 
the residence and place of business of a former citizen | ‘‘a pleasant, rich spot near the Delaware river, where he 
whose life and religious labors were honorable, I have se- | founded a town, by him called Salem.”’ 
lected as the subject for my reading this evening, John ‘‘ Prior to 1676 the site of Burlington was occupied 
Woolman, of Mount Hoily, who lived in those provincial | by four Dutch families, one of whom kept an inn,”’ or 
days when George the Second was King. Although fol- | tavern. In that year an article of writing called ‘‘ Con- 
lowing an hnmble occupation for the support of his fam- | cessions and Agreements of West Jersey,’’ had been 
ily, his was a life devoted to the service of God as re- | framed in London and signed by the proprietors, free- 
vealed unto him, and the benefit of his fellow men; | holders, and prospective inhabitants of the colony to the 
whose Christian labors fairly entitled him to be classed | number of one hundred and thirty-one. The name of 
among the eminently good men of his time. | John Borton appears among the signers. The proprietors 
During the latter portion of the seventeenth century | in that agreement offered gifts of land to actual settlers 
many subjects of the sovereign of Great Britain, op- | within a period of three years, defined a common law for 
pressed in person and estate, under the nonconformity | the province, and set forth the fundamental rights of the 
and other acts of the Parliament, sought and found in | settlers. The ‘* Concessions ’’ continued to be the laws 
her colonies a refuge where they could in safety publicly | of west New Jersey until 1681, when Deputy Governor 
worship God according to the dictates of their own con- | Samuel Jennings arrived, and laws of a general free as- 
science ; among these were the ancestors of John Wool- | sembly were enacted. 
man. | The proprietors organized a deliberative body of their 


If we ever walk in its wondrous light, 
We shall find, when our Home appears in sight, 
That we enter then, in that world of bliss 
On a fuller joy than we know in this. 
—Charlotte Murray. 
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representatives termed ‘‘ The Council of Proprietors,’’ 
who established a land office at Burlington, appointed a 
Surveyor General and deputies, and issued from time to 
time, as required, dividends of land warrants upon the 
proprietary shares ; these warrants were sold in the mar- 
ket, and upon them any deputy surveyor could make re- 
turn of unappropriated land for their owner, which sur- 
vey and return, when approved by the Council and re- 
corded upon its books, made a legal title for the lands de- 
scribed therein. 

In 1677, commissioners who represented the proprie- 
tors at that time, purchased the Indians’ title to lands 
north and south of the Rancocas river. 

The English colonists of Burlington county were 
largely members of the Society of Friends. The first page 
of minute book No. 1, of Burlington Monthly Meeting 
of Friends contains the following introduction: ‘‘ Since 
by the good providence of God many Friends with their 
families have transported themselves into this province of 
West New Jersey, the said Friends in those upper parts 
have found it needful, according to our practice in the 
place wee came from, to settle monthly meetings for the 
well ordering the affairs of ye church ; it was agreed that 
accordingly it should be done, and accordingly it was 
done the 15th of ye 5th month, 1678.’’ - From that day 
until the present time, regular business meetings for So- 
ciety government have been held each month, and their 
minutes recorded in books provided for that purpose. 

John Woolman, Sr., was a Friend, and he was one of 
the signers of the earliest epistle received by London 
Yearly Meeting of Friends from any meeting in America, 
being that dated ‘‘ From our men’s meeting in Burling- 
ton, in West Jersey, ye 7th of ye 12th month, 1680.’’ 

From 1681 to 1685 the agricultural lands on the 


northerly banks of Rancocas river, were surveyed and 


recorded, mostly to actual settlers. Among those were 
Thomas Olive, who succeeded Samuel Jennings as Gov- 
ernor. He settled at the mouth of Mill creek, and soon 
after built a flouring mill upon that stream. Dr. Daniel 
Wills located where Rancocas village has since been 
builded. John Woolman, Sr., selected one hundred and 
fifty acres of land at the lower forks of the stream. In 
1681, John Cripps located 300 acres of land, which is 
well defined by the closing paragraph in the deed: 
‘* Within which tract of land is a mountain, to which the 
province, east, south, west, and north sends a beautiful 
aspect, named by the owner thereof Mount Holly.’”’ 

South of Cripps’ survey, John Ridges, on July 15, 
1685, located 871 acres of land, which his agent, Samuel 
Jennings, in 1701, sold to Edward Gaskill and Josiah 
Southwick, through whom nearly all the owners of real 
estate in the town of Mount Holly derive title. That 
portion of the town east of Branch street appears to be 
on a location made for John Haddon, of London, whose 
daughter Elizabeth, when a young woman, came to this 
country to look after his interests ; she settled at Haddon- 
field, N. J., and afterwards married John Estaugh. 

While on your walks around Mount Holly, have you 
ever noticed at the junction of Garden and Branch 
streets, a white oak tree ; headless, heartless, seamed by 
the lightning’s stroke, but yet living? It is said that tree 
was marked by Cripps’ surveyor in 1681, as a boundary 
monument to his survey. If such is the fact, it remains 
as an interesting connecting link of the past with the 
present in the history of the town; a mute witness of the 
doings of the aboriginal owners of the land ; our immi- 
grant parents. who subdued the furest and left to us an 
inheritance of fruitful fields, and the later generations 
of restless humanity who have bound the thonght of the 
new home to the mother country by metalic cords on the 








' ants. 


ocean’s bed, and harnessed the lightning’s motive power 
to their chariot wheels. 

The marvelous growth of the white settlements near 
the Delaware river is well illustrated by the account pub- 
lished half a century afterwards by Israel Acrelius, for 
some time pastor at Christiana, Delaware, who, writing of 
Philadelphia, their commercial centre, gives the following 
information : 

‘William Penn arrived at New Castle, 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1682. On the Delaware river at Wicacoe, a high, 
dry, and pleasant place, the city of Philadelphia was laid 
out ; the land for it, consisting of three hundred and 
sixty acres, was given by three brothers of the Swaenson 
family, upon condition that two hundred acres should be 
given to each of them in another place in the city in 
what are now called the Northern Liberties of the city, 
with a yearly rent of one-half bushel of wheat for each 
one hundred acres. Those who bought land in the coun- 
try had building lots given to them in the city. Its first 
charter was given in 1682, and its so-called ‘ Liberties’ 
extended three English miles beyond the city between 
two navigable streams, the Delaware and the Schuylkill. 
Within the first year, the city contained eighty houses, 
and after twenty years was amazed at its own strength 
and greatness. Its beautiful situation, deep harbors, 
regular streets, expensive buildings, important commerce, 
and rapid improvement, are a wonder to the world, and 
may become, hereafter, even greater.’’ 

In the year 1684, John Woolman, Sr., the immigrant, 
and Elizabeth Borton, were married under the care and 
oversight of Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
They constructed a home dwelling house on his farm at 
the lower forks of the Rancocas river. It was upon and 
near the edge of the bluff, from which point there was a 
commanding view overlooking the valley. Their house 
was early used by Friends as a meeting place for perform- 
ing Divine worship, as is shown by a minute of Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting of Friends in 1687, as follows: 
‘« The weekly meeting being on Fourth-day, that used to 
be kept at Thomas Olive’s and John Woolman’s, is now 
ordered to be held at Daniel Wills’.’’ There John 
Woolman and wife resided during the remaining period 
of their lives, and both died in one week during the year 
1718, he aged 63 years ; she 55 years of age. Woolman 
was by trade a weaver. They left one son Samuel, and 
five daughters, named Elizabeth, Mary, Ann, Hannah, 
and Hester. 

Samuel Woolman, to whom was devised the home, 
farm, and weaver’s tools of his father, was married in 
1714 to Elizabeth Burr, Jr., a daughter of Henry Burr. 
The marriage was under care of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. He died in 1750: Elizabeth, his wife, in 
1773- They had seven sons and six daughters. The 
names of twelve children are mentioned in his will, to 
whom was left a considerable estate in lands and person- 
alty. His will was written by his son John Woolman, to 
whom was bequeathed the one-third part of a farm on 
Mason creek, in Evesham, ‘‘ the western part bounded on 
Freedom Lippincott.’’ 

To his son Asher was devised the southerly portion of 
the homestead farm, with its buildings. The will of 
Samuel Woolman makes mention of some of the rooms in 
his dwelling-house as follows: ‘‘ Two brick rooms below 
stairs and the least brick room above stairs.’ From this 
language we may infer that the house was partly of brick 
and partly of wood. Probably, as the family became 
numerous and prosperous a brick addition was added to 
the original frame or log house ; that portion of the im- 
migrant’s farm continues in the possession of his descend- 
The old house was taken down in 1806, and the 
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present dwelling house then erected. 
it also has been rearranged to suit the views of owners. 
Upon a marble tablet set in the gable end of the present 
house are the following letters and figures : 


In course of time, 


J. & E. W. 1703.” 
Woolman. 
“oA, W.1754.”’ 


Signifying John and Elizabeth 
Signifying Asher Woolman. 


«G & H. W. 1806.’’ Signifying Granville and 
Hannah Woolman. 
«G. & P. W. 1860.’’ Signifying Granville and 


Phebe Woolman. 

«J. &M. L. 1878.” 
Woolman Leeds. 

It is said by the present owners that some of the tim- 
bers taken from the original building were placed as floor 
joists in the present house when built in 1806. 

Upon that farm, then in the township of Northamp- 
ton, and in the house as enlarged by his grandparents in 
1703, John Woolman was born in the year 1720. He 
appears to have been a child of very susceptible feelings, 
and his attention was early drawn to the Divine impress 
upon his mind leading to the distinction between things 
that were proper and improper, or right and wrong. A 
boyish act, causing the death of a robin and its young, 
stamped such an impress on his mind and anguish upon 
his spirit, that, when in the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
commencing the writing of a journal of his life and travels 
in the service of the Gospel, he considered it a proper 
matter for record therein. 


Signifying Jacob and Margaret 


The parental care exercised in his home training and | our meeting and in other places kept slaves, I still be- 
school education was such that having completed the mi- | 


nority service due to them by labor on the homestead 
farm until his twenty-first year, he then removed to Mount 
Holly and hired with a man ‘‘ who had much business at 
shop keeping and baking,’’ to tend store and keep his 
books. ‘That merchant, whose name is not given in the 
journal, did not reside in the town ; and appears to have 
confided largely in the honesty and integrity of his youth- 
ful clerk. 

In a‘few months after he came here, John Woolman 
informs us his master bought several Scotchman servants 
from on board a vessel, and brought them to Mount 
Holly to sell; one of which was taken sick and died. 
‘«In the latter part of his sickness, he being delirious, 
used to curse and swear most sorrowfully ; and the next 
night after his burial I was left to sleep alone in the same 
chamber where he died. I perceived in me a timorous 
ness; I knew, however, I had not injured the man, but 
had assisted in taking care of him according to my ca- 
pacity, and was not free to ask any one on that occasion 
to sleep with me. Nature was feeble, but every trial was 
a fresh incitement to give myself up wholly to the service 
of God, for I found no helper like him in times of 
trouble.’’ 

Such was the condition of labor and the laborer. In 
England’s colony of New Jersey at that time, men and 
women, white, red, or black, could be, and were, legally 
sold as chattels to the highest bidder, in the town of 
Mount Holly. The white man, it is true, had some re- 
served rights; his servitude, caused by debt for ocean 
passage or otherwise, was limited by law or contract to a 
period of time, and was not transmitted to his posterity. 
The Indian having been subdued by war, was, notably in 
New England, held in servitude for life. The negro had 
a lower classification in man’s grade of humanity ; and, 
once a slave by whatever means, was, with his posterity, 
by the law doomed to slavery forever. 


If there can be found any excuse for profane language, | 


we might suppose a gracious God would relieve that poor 
Scotchman for the sin, who, while suffering under fever’s 
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delirium and the prospect before him of being sold to an 
unknown master, did in his anguish of mind swear ‘ most 
sorrowfully.’” Can we wonder that by such a night, 
spent in the chamber where so recently a death had oc- 
curred, under the circumstances narrated, the tender and 
susceptible mind of Woolman should have been deeply 
impressed upon the subjects of oppressive labor and 
human slavery ? 

His scruples in regard to slavery are thus recorded in 
his twenty-third year: ‘‘ My employer having.a negro 
woman, sold her, and desired me to write a bill of sale, 
the man being waiting who bought her; the thing was 
sudden, and the thought of writing an instrument of 
slavery for one of my fellow creatures, felt uneasy, yet I 
remembered I was hired by the year, and that it was an 
elderly man, a member of our Society, who bought her, 
so, through weakness, I gave way, and wrote it. But, at 
the executing it, I was so afflicted in my mind, that I 
said, before my master and the Friend, that I believed 


| slave-keeping to bea practice inconsistent with the Chris- 


tian religion. This in some degree abated my uneasi- 


| ness ; yet, as often as I reflected seriously upon it, I thought 


I should have been clearer, if I had desired to be excused 
from it, as a thing against my conscience; for such it 
was. 

‘‘And, some time after this, a young man of our So- 
ciety spoke to me to write a conveyance of a slave to 
him, he having lately taken a negro into his house. I 
told him I was not easy to write it; for, though many of 


lieved the practice was not right, and desired to be ex- 
cused from the writing. I spoke to him in good will, 
and he told me that the keeping of slaves was not alto- 
gether agreeable to his mind, but that the slave being a 
gift made to his wife, he accepted of her.’’ 

' In his journal of 1769 he states that having some 
years before, as one of the executors of a will, disposed 
of the services of a negro boy belonging to the estate, 
until he should reach the age of thirty years, he became 
uneasy in respect to the transaction; and, although he 
had himself derived no pecuniary benefit from it, and 
had simply acted as the agent of the heirs of. the estate-to 
which the boy belonged, he executed a bond, binding 
himself to pay the master of the young man for four and 
one-half years of his unexpired term of service. 

(Conclusion to follow.) 


MISSION WORK OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Paper read by Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, at the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions, Ninth month 19, 1893. 


To condense a statement purporting to give an account 
of the work of the Society of Friends upon the lines in- 
dicated, so that it will occupy only half an hour in its 
delivery, is a task of.some difficulty. If this report 
should require for its presentation a few moments more 
than the time limit allowed, I trust it will be over- 
looked. 
ARBITRATION. 


By reference to the earliest book of discipline of the 
Society of Friends, compiled by the London Yearly 
Meeting in 1692, it will te seen that it contains a rule 
providing for the settlement of all differences between 
members by arbitration, and the code of discipline 
adopted by every other yearly meeting since established 
makes this equitable and rational mode of adjustment 
compulsory upon its members. 

George Fox, the founder of the society, as early as 
1679, in one of his epistles to the new church, said: ‘‘ If 
there happen any difference between Friend and Friend, 
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let them speak to one another, and if they will not hear, 
let them take two or three of the meeting they belong to 
that they may end it if they can. Or they that are at 
difference may three friends, and the meeting 
choose three more, and let them stand to their judg- 
ment.’’ This recommendation, it will be seen, is based 
on the law laid down by Jesus in his admonitions to his 
disciples. 

Arbitration as a means of adjusting civil cases on/y 
was recognized by the early Romans, and was also used 
by the magistrates for the settlement of equity cases dur- 
ing the Elizabethan era in England, but its practical use 
to any extent in commercial cases was not known until 
established in New Castle, England, in 1793, by members 
of the Society of Friends, who were quite numerous at 
that time and who were iargely engaged in maritime pur- 
suits. Through the efforts of these.Friends the «« New 
Castle upon Tyne Association for General Arbitration ’’ 
was formed inthat year. This was a regularly organized 
court, and convened four times in the year to receive and 
decide cases arising in shipping concerns, most of them 
questions not covered by existing laws. 

Through the efforts of Friends in Great Britain all 
previous legal regulations of arbitration were consoli- 
dated by an act of parliament in 1824, entitled ‘An act 
to consolidate and amend the laws relative to the arbitra- 
tion of disputes between master and workman.’’ ‘This 
condensed statute has generally availed of during 
the past twenty-five years, and is the only method used 
to determine questions that are delicate and intricate, 
and which are constantly occurring between employer 
and employé in the mining districts of England and 
Wales, by which they can be and are settled rationally 
and amicably. There are no laws governing these cases, 
and attempts to settle trade disputes by law or by a resort 
to force only widens the breach between capital and 
labor and keeps alive the apparently irrepressible conflict. 

The steady growth of the application of the system of 
arbitration, inaug irated by Friends in Hull and New 
Castle, has been consistent with the progress of all genu- 
ine reform. From its acceptance by the individual mem- 
bership the representing the true and 
Christlike spirit in which the settlement of a difference 
should be approached, to its acceptance and use by the 
commercial bodies of the large centers of population, was 
not a long But to trace its progress from that epoch, 
on through the various stages of its growth up to its cul 
mination in the award of the Bering Sea tribunal 
of international arbitration, is to take a long stride in the 
advancement of the human family toward the 
‘« Peace on earth and good will to men.’ 

There are those living who know that this de- 
velopment has not been the result of chance, or that it 
has been achieved without effort. Societies composed of 
the best and purest men and women of the present cen- 
tury have, under the banner of peace, given their time 
and best effort to the establishment of this system. Co- 
operating with these societies or working independently 
through its own dedicated messengers, the Society of 
Friends in both the old and the new world has labored 
consistently and unceasingly to bring about and perma- 
nently establish a court of international arbitration. To 
this end the British parliament and the congress of the 
United States have been memorialized from time to time 
and successive administrations have been appealed to, to 
favor the enterprise. 

In response to these efforts the British House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution in 1872 instructing the foreign 
secretary ‘‘ to enter into communication with foreign 
powers with a view to the further improvement of inter- 
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aiiiads law and the establishment of a general system of 
international arbitration.’ 

Other important differences, national and interna- 
tiohal, besides the one relative to the Bering Sea seal ques- 
tion, have been satisfactorily determined by arbitration, 
but our time limit prevents their being rehearsed here. 
These have demonstrated, beyond any question, the prac- 
ticability of the system, and in view of the readiness with 
which all awards have been accepted and compiled with, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the crime of war can 
scarcely ever be expiated. 

It is proper to record that courts of arbitration are 
established in some of the large cities of the United 
States, and in a very large proportion of the industrial 
organizations and commercial exchanges throughout our 
country tribunals of arbitration are provided, before 
which differences among members may be settled without 
resorting to the State courts. Referring to the abjudica- 
tion of commercial questions by this method, Chief Jus- 
tice Story observed that it was ‘‘ based upon principles 
of equity and good conscience and not necessarily upon 
the mere dry principles of law applicable to the case.’ 

Faithful to the testimonies and traditions of our 
fathers, Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania has es- 
tablished as a regular and permanent branch of study, 
‘ The elements of international law with especial atten- 
tion to the important objects of peace and arbitration.’’ 

In view of what has been accomplished in the past, 
and in the light and knowledge of the present upon this 
subject, may we not confidently hope that war is even 
now a barbarous relic of the past and that we are growing 
toward that condition so beautifully expressed by Tenny- 
son— 

“ Then shall all men’s good 
3e each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Sit like a shaft of light across the land, 


And like a lave of beams athwart the sea 
Through all the golden circle of the year.” 


PRISON REFORM 


In no department of philanthropy have the results of 
labor been more important and salutary than in the effort 


to establish a correct prison discipline. The prison is a 
result of the advancement of civilization, and the growth 
of the philanthropic impulse among the people has ele- 
vated the system of prison management to a science. 
There is nothing in the earlier methods of punishment 
that is of value to us as a comparison, so that in our re- 
port on this subject we need not regard conditions that 
existed prior to the eighteenth century. Indeed, the 
prison management in force in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, about the time of our Revolutionary 
war, was as bad as it could have been at any previous 
time. 

Friends entered the field of prison reform work in 
this country in 1786, when a penitentiary was built in 
Philadelphia, through their influence, and the method of 
management adopted and used is now known universally 
as the Pennsylvania system. It has stood the test of 
more than a century, and is now considered the best sys- 
tem ever adopted for unruly or incorrigible prisoners. It 
provides for separate confinement, but not solitary. The 
prisoners are prohibited from communicating with each 
other, but are accessible to persons whose influence would 
be elevating, and who would endeavor to awaken a desire 
for a better life. 

A Prison Association was organized in Philadelphia 
some years before the Revolution, composed almost en- 
tirely of Friends, and it is in existence to day. The ob- 
ject of this society was to secure the improvement of 
prisons and bring about a reform in the care and manage- 
ment of prisoners. 








Prison reform work among Friends in England com- 
menced about the year 1813, when Elizabeth Fry entered 
the field, and with a courage and determination, quite 
remarkable in a woman of such retiring disposition and 
gentle breeding, wrought a wonderful improvement in the 
condition of prisons in many parts of the country. Her 
attention was called to the subject by Stephen Grellett 
and William Forster, who visited prisoners awaiting exe- 
cution in Newgate prison, London, and, moved by their 
report of the wretched condition of those confined there, 
she went with Anna Buxton to see for herself. ‘The hor- 
rible sights that these women beheld have been recorded 
in history, and need not be dwelt upon here; but Eliza- 
beth Fry discovered that her life work was to alleviate the 
sufferings of these miserable people, and to bring to the 
attention of those in authority the pressing need of re- 
form in the management of prisons. In 1817 she was 
instrumental in forming an ‘‘Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Female Prisoners in New- 
gate.’’ 

There were twelve members of this association, all 
women, and all but one members of the Society of 
Friends. It was eminently successful, and secured the 
approval and assistance of the government. 

Soon after this another association for prison disci- 
pline was formed, composed of men, and all were mem 
bers of the Society of Friends. ‘These, with singleness 
of purpose and unfaltering courage, went about the coun- 
try visiting prisons and reporting as to their condition. 
Sir Fowell Buxton says, in reference to the inmates of 
prisons about this time: ‘‘All were in ill-health, almost 
all were in rags,, almost all were filthy in the extreme, 
the state of the prisons, desperation of the prisoners, 
broadly hinted in their conversation and plainly expressed 
in their conduct ; the uproar of oaths, complaints and 
obscenity, the indescribable stench, presented together a 
concentration of the utmost misery and the utmost guilt.’’ 

The Friends laid bare the existence of these terrible 
evils and by strenuous effort compelled the introduction 
of great improvements, their recommendations being 
ultimately effective. They demanded that women officers 
only should have charge of women prisoners, and that 
there shoulé@ be, at all times, a separation of the sexes, 
and that both should be constantly employed. 

The wonderful achievements of Elizabeth Fry in con- 
nection with prison reform, briefly alluded to here as they 
must necessarily be, have placed the communities wherein 
she labored under a heavy debt of gratitude. She was 
the central figure in that small group of philanthropists, 
and it was her steadfastness of purpose, untiring energy, 
and great personal courage, that enabled her to bring 
order, sobriety, and neatness out of riot, idleness, licen- 
tiousness, and filth. 

In 1845 Isaac T. Hopper, a prominent Friend and 
philanthropist of Philadelphia, was appointed agent for 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society of New York. He assisted in 
the establishment of the ‘‘ Home,’’ which was designed 
to be a temporary refuge for released convicts. This 
Friend was most active and vigilant in the field of prison 
reform, and to his practical mind we are indebted for 
some important legislation upon the subject of prison 
discipline. 

From 1841 to the close of the Civil war, the work of 
Dorothea L. Dix stands out in full prominence as the 
most effective and comprehensive of any reformer of her 
time. Although not a Friend, she called out the cordial 
coéperation of Friends, and they gave her encouragement 
and substantial help in some of her most important enter- 
prises. 

In more modern times the subject of prison reform has | 
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received attention from the various bodies of Friends, 
and committees have been appointed to work in that field 
in nearly all their communities. 

During the last ten years especial attention has been 
directed to the appointment of police matrons at the sta- 
tion houses in our large cities. Coéperating with other 
bodies, Friends have done some important work in this 
direction. The legislatures of New York, Maryland, and 
Illinois were successfully appealed to, Friends doing their 
full share of the work, and laws were enacted in those 
States providing for matrons at the station houses in the 
larger cities. This was not accomplished without the 
most persistent effort and after years of earnest labor. 

Although so much has been accomplished in this field 
of labor, and those who have been workers therein can 
reflect upon their efforts with a feeling of satisfaction, yet 
there is still room for improvement in the prison disci- 
pline now in operation in many parts of the land. . As 
long as wardens and keepers are appointed as a reward for 
political activity, and not with regard to their fitness for 
the delicate and responsible duties they are called upon 
to perform ; as long as prisoners are kept in herds and 
allowed unrestrained communication ; as long as insane 
paupers are confined in almshouses ; as long as any boy 
or girl can be committed to the jail; as long as there is a 
station house without a matron ; just so long will there be 
need of the reformer. 

Friends are giving this subject very careful thought, 
and they will bring to bear the full quota of their influence 
in favor of a wholesome prison discipline whenever it is 
practicable to do so. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


MODERN RELIGION IN INDIA. 
BY PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 

Second Lowell Lecture, delivered Tenth month 28, 1893, and phono- 
graphically reported for the Christian Register, Boston. 
Ir pleasure or interest or the search for knowledge should 
ever lead you to India, do not come away without seeing 
Benares. Benares, the holy city, standing high on the 
banks of the river Ganges, its stone steps leading over 
the embankment down into the rippling stream, is the 
city of the ancient religion and learning of India. Be- 
nares, with its two hundred and twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, with its lanes, purlieus, narrow, high houses, with 
its many temples and many deities, its fine art ware 
and delicious sweetmeats, is the city of the modern relig- 
ious life of India. Seventy Hindu sects, spread all over 
the country, send their representatives to Benares. ‘The 
four Vedas are chanted night, morning, and mid-day on 
the river-side at Benares. The six schools of Hindu 
philosophy have their ablest exponents there. All the 
pilgrims of all the four presidencies, and from all the 
native States, many of the old men and women of all the 
Hindu races, flock to Benares, not only to perform their 
religious ceremonies, but that their ashes might be cast 
into the river at Benares, because any one who dies there 
is never born again. That city is the link between the 
ancient and modern religious life in India. When Sakya- 
Mouni, five hundred and fifty years before the birth of 
Christ, received his illumination, where did he go to 
gather his first disciples but to Benares? And a thousand 


‘years before Sakya-Mouni was born Benares flourished as 


the seat of Hindu religion. It drew all the people of 
India: it was considered a city beyond the earth. It 


stands, they say, on the top of the trident of Siva, its 
titular deity, and the world’s sins and the world’s pollu- 
tious never enter it. 

But the blind alleys of Benares are so close and ill- 


ventilated ; there is so much of filth il crime of all the 
country concentrated there, so much scepticism, hy- 
pocrisy, and falsehood gathered there, that the name 
‘Holy City,’’ hke other holy cities, is indeed a mis- 
nomer. But, nevertheless, it is a strange spectacle, with 
its drums and pipes and Hindu music sounding at all 
hours of the day and night. It is a strange spectacle 
with its thousand temples, containing a thousand deities, 
containing hundreds of thousands of worshipers. The 
Christian missionary stands outside of Benares. The 
Mohammedan tried, but never could penetrate into that 
city. Thebes and Delphi are in ruins. Jerusalem is in 
the hands of the Mussulman. Ancient Egypt 1s dead. 
All these great sanctuaries and all great religions have 
passed away; but Benares stands to-day, ancient and 
modern, the centre of the soul of Hinduism. ‘There you 


should go if you wish to watch the evolution of modern 
Hindu life. 


| 
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Three periods are important in the development of | 


modern religious life in India. ‘The first is from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century of the Christian era. 
During this period Hinduism revived after the Buddhistic 
predominance. ‘The second is from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century of that era, when Hinduism was gradu- 
ally modified by the influence of Islam. And the third 
is from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, when 
Hinduism came in indirect and direct contact with 
Christianity. ‘The last time I spoke I said that the great 
protest made against the religion of Sakya-Mouni was in 
the ninth century, but it took nearly four hundred years 
for Buddhism to die and disappear from India. During 
these four hundred years Buddhism and Brahmanism were 
in daily conflict, Buddhism perpetually losing ground, 
and Brahmanism perpetually gaining ground. The feel- 
ing between the two religions will be clear to you, when 
I quote our well-known Hindu proverb: ‘If a mad bull 
pursue you, rather die than take refuge in these three 
places,—in a grog shop, in a courtesan’s house, and in a 
Buddhistic temple.’’ But during the four hundred years 
that these religions lay alongside of each other, and the 
fourteen hundred years preceding, when Buddhism had 
grown and flourished, it exercised, no doubt, considerable 
influence in the formation of new Hinduism. Buddhism 
owed everything to the pre-existing Hindu religion. Its 
philosophy was Hindu philosophy, slightly recast. Its 
doctrine of Nirvana was very well known in the ancient 
books of Hinduism. Transmigration notoriously existed 
as an indispensable article of faith among the sects of 
Hinduism. And Buddhist discipline, retirement, renun- 
ciation, all its chief moral precepts, were derived mainly 
from Hindu teaching. But, if Buddhism owed much to 
Brahmanism, that debt was amply repaid by the obliga- 
tions which Sakya-Mouni threw upon the recrudescence of 
the Hindu faith. Buddhism humanized the Hindu religion. 
At one of the great sacrifices of the Hindu religion, six 
hundred and nine beasts used to be sacrificed. To all these 
sacrifices Buddhism put an end for good and all. Then 
the toleration which characterized the Buddhists in their 
dealings with the Brahmins could not but influence the 
mild instincts of the Hindu nature. Siladitya, one of 
the Buddhist kings, gave alms to Brahmin priests and 
Buddhistic sramans indiscriminately, and treated both 
with the same reverence. Then, again, all the unspirit- 
uality and worldlinesses and priestcraft which had slowly 
entered into the constitution of the Hindu religion and 
into Hindu society in the course of many centuries were 
purged away by the sublime system of ethics and per- 
sonal character, which, if anything, was the specialty of 
Saya-Mouni’s system. 
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Then, again, Buddhism gave to women an eminence, 


| est idolatry. 





an ulaaiiien, a part in the ia of the affairs of its 
church which could not but tell upon the future of 
womankind in India. For the first time in history an 
| order of female devotees was established by the Budd- 
hists. In these various ways Buddhism influenced Hindu- 
ism. But one great harm it did, not generally known, 
very seldom pointed out, but still there. A singular 
feature of the Neo-Hinduism that followed the Buddhistic 
propaganda was its image-worship. How did image- 
worship first enter into the Hindu religious system ? Not 
one of the four Vedas ever makes the slightest mention of 
image worship. Not one of the Upanishads has the least 
allusion to it. And even so late as the fifth century after 
Christ, when the great law book called the Institutes of 
Menu was compiled, there was not only no image-wor- 
ship, but this legislator, the greatest of all Hindu legis- 
lators, emphatically forbade the worship of images in any 
form. How, then, does it happen that in modern times 
there is not one, there are not two deities, but thirty- 
three millions of deities in the Hindu pantheon? Whence 
did come? So far as my study and observation have 
gone, in my mind there is not the slightest doubt that 
this error emanated from Buddhism. Without the idea 
of a personal God, without any public worship, without 
any recognition of the soul, without any prayers or invo- 
cations in which Hinduism heart has always found expres- 
sion, how could Buddhism teach image-worship? Can 
there be a greater anomaly? Yet that very principle 
which forbade the recognition of God's existence and 
worship was mainly instrumental in producing the great- 
I will show you. Though Buddha courted 
no personal worship, yet, as soon as he died, his millions 
of followers, in order that they might fully realize his be- 
nignant influence and glorious personality, began to make 


it 


little images, hundreds of them, thousands of them, mil- 
lions of them, and offered these to the temples. And, if 


you dig the soil of India near the great Buddhistic temple 
where Sakya Mouni had arrived at his enlightenment, you 
will dig up images by the cartload. Go to Burmah, to 
Tartary, go to every Buddhistic country, and you will 
see the roadside, the homestead, the temple, the place of 
worship, all crowded with images of Sakya-Mouni in 
various stages of his life. Whether as teaching or as im- 
mersed in contemplation or as making hi$ missionary 
travels or as lying on the bed of death, the various con- 
ditions of Sakya-Mouni’s life are portrayed in these mil- 
lions of images. In the absence of a God, in the absence 
of a personal centre for reverence, the millions of Budd- 
ist men and women substituted these images, and enshrined 
them, worshipped them, honored them, loved them, 
treasured them from age to age. 

Not only was that so, but every relic of Buddha, his 
toe-nail or his tooth or a stray hair from his head, a 
thread from his garment, whatever could be got hold of, 
was reverently preserved by the Buddhist worshipers. 
The Hindus saw the great purpose which this practice 
served, and were not slow in imitating it. But how? 
Why, I told you the other day the various forces and per- 
sonalities that the Hindus worshiped in nature. These 
gave them a fertile ground out of which to collect their 
deities, and embody them in images and forms, which the 
Buddhist taught them could be worshiped with such ad- 
vantage. 

Join this Buddhistic love of images and relics to the 
Hindu conceptions of the great forces of nature, bind 
these two together, there slowly emerges into modern 
Hinduism that worship of images which at this day is so 
difficult to rernove. I say this is an evil, but evil not un- 
mixed. Because among Hindu idolaters you see not only 


no dishonor shown to God, but only the various powers 
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and attributes and presentations of the divine nature are 
thus embodied in several forms, and made into idols for 
worship. Besides, it is said with some truth that God is 
an abstract truth, and, unless he is turned into concrete 
images, we cannot realize or love or worship him. Nor 
can I be so unpatriotic and unfaithful as to deny that 
among the idolatrous men and women of my country I 
have found a humility and reverence. self-consecration, 
and purity of body and mind, which would do honor to 
many of those sceptics and half-hearted men and women 
who boast of higher forms of religion. Myself belong- 
ing to a movement that does not hold in honor any image 
or idol, I am bound to confess that from elderly men and 
women I have often learned that lesson of devoutness, 
simple trust, rigid principle of self sacrifice, without 
which no religious life is complete. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 2.—First MontH 14, 1894. 

JESUS CROSSES THE LAKE. THE TEMPEST STILLED. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.—Luke 9: 62. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 8: 18-27. Mark 4: 35-41. Luke 8: 

22-25,9: 57-62. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The city of Gadara, towards which Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were directing their steps, was removed a few miles 
from the sea of Galilee. Interesting ruins of tombs are 


found in the cliffs around the city ; rooms being cut in | 


the solid rock ten to twenty feet square, with small re- 
cesses for depositing the bodies of the dead, having stone 
doors turning on stone hinges. Among these tombs of 
the Greek city, capital.of Perea, Jesus found a mission of 
healing awaiting him. 

HISTORICAL. 

After the fatigues of this day of encounter with the 
fierce spirits of his would-be persecutors, Jesus longed for 
bodily rest. He could no longer find a safe refuge in 
Capernaum, where his teaching condemned the falsity of 
priests and scribes, and where his partisans were so vehe- 
ment. 

He doubtless desired that his disciples should become 
better prepared for their future work by mingling with 
other men than those of their own nation, by meeting 
with different natures than those formed and moulded by 
Jewish traditions and Jewish laws. 

The approach of the evening led the multitude of 
friends and of enemies to scatter, and gave Jesus and his 
disciples opportunity to withdraw toward the lake shore. 


had worldly matters to arrange. It was not among these 
choice. 

Entering the boat and pillowing his head, he sank 
into a deep sleep, from which even the noise of the tem- 
pest failed to awake him. The sea of Galilee was sur- 
rounded by high mountains and hills, and its deep bed 
was well protected and usually smooth; but in case of 
storm, the wind rushed down the deep ravines and 
quickly lashed the waves to great fury. Sosudden and so 
furious was this tempest and so alarming the darkness, that 
even the disciples, who were fishermen and knew the lake, 
lost courage and called the Master from his restoring sleep. 
TEACHING. 

No lesson, perhaps, in all the teachings of Jesus will 
sink more closely into the soul of man, than the terse, 
sad, and suggestive words spoken to his disciples on his 


| tosses without that anchor which alone can save. 





awakening. 

They were still as unweaned children, clinging to that 
which they knew was good and beautiful in life, yet thrill- 
ing within them was the Divine call which, as yet, they 
comprehended not. 

The dawn of spiritua! freedom was darkened by the 
habits of past life. For duty to the unseen to preceed 
duty to the known, and to ‘“‘ set the hand to the plough”’ 
and look not back, was indeed then, as it is now, the ful- 
ness of faith. 

The Master did not set them too hard a lesson. He 
had weighed their capabilities; their powers reached the 
possible and as their blindness passed away before the 
wondrous grains of Light that daily dropped before them, 
he knew their reward was sure. 

We meet here the constant call of full surrender to 
the will of God. It opens a beautiful chapter of needed 
faith to our thought. We move over the waters of life, 
calm in the consciousness of our moral integrity. We 
see not the wind nor the dark cloud ahead till our vessel 
Then 
the soul stands amazed at the significance of its hold, and 
the troubled cry we utter is heard by the sleeping Christ 
within us. The haven te which he would lead is before 
us ; the fair city is far above, while we hear the sad re- 
buke, ‘‘ Where is thy faith.”’ 

‘¢ Follow thou me’’ is a mandate which should ever 
be with us as we move through the attractions of earth. 
If the Master with all his gifts felt the continual need of 
watching and prayer, how much more do we need to keep 
close to our guide, that the great shadow of his love may 
encircle us. The blind and suffering are around us. The 
exercise of all that is self denying and holy is in constant 
demand, and the mission of his disciples grows clear and 
beautiful as, looking not back, they fit themselves for the 
kingdom of God. 


LESSON NOTES. 

It was to the eastern shore of the sea of Galilee that 
Jesus now desired his disciples to convey him. Weary of 
the throng and of the continuous teaching, he would seek 
repose and restoration of strength in the complete quiet 
which the uninhabited place could give him. In that day 
the western side of the lake was thickly dotted with 
towns and villages, and a great stream of people of all 
lands were going to and fro; but across the lake only six 
miles away, a low range of hills extends almost to the 
water’s edge and here in the rocky fissures were quiet 
spots where no one could intrude. Such loneliness now 
seemed needful to the worn body and tried spirit of the 


| Master, but before he could reach the coveted seclusion 
Among those that still lingered about, three offered to be- | 


come his followers wherever he might go, but they still | 


a circumstance peculiar to that locality took place, a sud- 
den and wild wind storm upon the Lake. ‘‘ This body 


! | of water lies 600 feet below the surface of the Medit- 
reluctant, though willing ones, that Jesus made his | 


erranean sea ; the mountains on the east and north rise to 
a great height, and their sides are furrowed with deep 
ravines ; and the temperature of this volcanic basin differ- 
ing from that of the mountains above, these profound 
gorges serve as vast conductors, through which, at certain 
periods, the cold winds from above rush suddenly down, 


| causing a tempest in an unexpected moment.”’ 


A traveler in that region thus describes his experience : 
‘« It was while riding over this broad plateau that we were 
startled by one of those squalls peculiar to this inland 
sea. The air had been quiet, the lake calm, and the 


heavens were cloudless ; but within five minutes the wind 
blew a gale, the sea became troubled, the waves rolled 
high, and dashed wildly on the shore. It was a repetition 
| of that scene when the disciples were sailing over the sea ; 
when ‘ Jesus was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on 





a pillow.’ The natural causes operating and producing 


such effects in that distant age are still in force.’’ 
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As we enter upon a new year we are increasingly con- 


scious oO! 


emotions of gratitude and sympathy, mingled 
largely with hope and anxiety. Never before have we 
been called upon to pass through such experiences as the 
past year have developed, yet amid all the conflicts caused 
by the great business depression there is cause for much 
gratitude that so many are enabled to live in comfort, and 
have something to spare for those whose lives have fallen 
on hard places, not so much from their own unwisdom as 
from misfortune to those upon whom they are dependent 
for employment, or from disasters by storms or fires. 
Universal has been the sympathy aroused for the suffering 
everywhere, and many have made retrenchments in their 
expenditures. in order that want and misery may be re- 
lieved. It may be that herein the great overruling Power 
is teaching a much needed lesson,—that of moderation 
in the use of his good gifts,—that could not be so weli 
enforced if continued prosperity were permitted. 

That there is great cause for anxiety regarding the fu- 
ture of our beloved country there is no shadow of doubt, 
and here we must wait with the patience born of hope 
and trust in the goodness and mercy of a just God who 
sees ‘‘the end from the beginning,’’ and we must watch 
lest any action or influence of ours may hinder or prevent 
the restoration of national prosperity. 

Turning from the thought of material things to the 
world’s moral and religious advancement, the outlook for 
the coming year seems more hopeful. While there is still 
abundant need for work along these lines, and much re- 
gret because progress is so slow, there is yet evidence of 
growth. Especially is there apparent that which must 
cultivate a taste for all that is good and helpful in litera- 
ture, for never before has there been spread before the 
people so many good Herein 
lies a great hope that in time these will displace to a great 


books in a cheap form. 


extent that which is sensational and impure. 

Religiously the past year has borne evidence of a 
broader charity than ever before, the few instances of 
persecution and narrowness on account of doctrine stand- 
ing out most prominently amid a universal expression of 
love and toleration. Therefore, let us enter upon the 
present year with a courage equal to the surmounting of 
any hindrances that may retard the growth of that love 
that ‘‘ taketh not account of evil,’’ and go forth to labor 
letting hope disarm fear, for has not the promise been 
given for all time that: 

“The Lord will give strength unto his people, 
The Lord will bless his people with peace ”’ ? 
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BIRTHS. 
TOMLINSON.—On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 14, 1893, to Albert 


S. and Mary Hawkins Tomlinson, a son, named William Spencer 
Tomlinson. 


DEATHS. 

BAILY.—Twelfth month 29, 1893, Thomas W. Baily, aged 70 
years ; son of the late William and Catharine Baily, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

BROWN.— On Second-day, Ist inst., Mary Stevenson Brown, of 
Crosswicks, N. J., in the goth year of her age, at the residence of her 
nephew, James S. Jobes, near Jacobstown, N. J. 

A long life of quietly doing good; an example to all; a consistent 
Friend ; hospitable to all; a devoted abolitionist; a firm supporter of 
temperance ; a model character, beloved by every one who was privil- 
eged to know her. 

CAMPBELL.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 26, 1893, Edward 
S. Campbell, son of of the late John H. Campbell, in his 7oth year. 

HAINES.—On First-day, Twelfth month 31, 1893, in Phiiadelphia, 
Teresa B., wife of Joseph E. Haines. 

IVINS.—Twelfth month 28, 1893, in Northampton township, 
Bucks Co., Pa., Edward Ivins, aged 66 years; a member of Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting. Interment at Langhorne Friends’ ground. 


JANNEY.—On the 24th of Twelfth month, 1893, after a week’s 
illness, at her home in Lincoln, Loudoun county, Virginia, Elizabeth 
Janney, widow of the late Samuel M. Janney, in the 92d year of her age. 

She was for many years a much esteemed elder of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting. With her mental faculties undimmed, and with a 
patience and sweetness unexampled, she gently passed ‘over the 
river to the Great Beyond,”’ leaving to her children a rich inheritance,— 
the memory of a sainted mother. Her husband in his ‘* Memoirs” 
said of ber: “ In prosperity and adversity she has been a safe counsel- 
lor, a sympathizing companion, and a help meet steadfast in love and 
devotion.” 

Her children and her grandchildren “ arise up and call her blessed.” 


‘“« Fold reverently the weary hands 
That toiled so long and well; 
And while our tears of scrrow fall, 
Let sweet thanksgivings swell. 
‘* That lite-work stretching o’er long years 
A varied web has been; 
With silver strands, by sorrow wrought, 
And sunny gleams between. 
** She’s safe within her Father's house, 
Where many mansions be ; 
Oh ! pray that thus such rest may come, 
Dear hearts, to you and me.” R. 


KING.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Jesse Yocom, on the 
14th of Twelfth month, 1893, Mary, widow of John King, in the 89th 
year of her age. She was a member and elder of Little Britain 
Monthly and Particular Meeting in Lancaster county, Pa. This dear 
Friend had lived in the same house in which she died nearly 69 years. 
She was of a kind and cheerful disposition and had so endeared her- 
self to all that were acquainted with her, that she was called “Aunt 
Mary ”’ by all classes, white and colored. Some of the last years of 
her life her hearing had become so impaired that she could not enjoy 
the company and conversation of her friends as formerly, but she was 
often heard to remark that it was a blessing that her eyesight was 
retained. 

LEWIS.—After a short but very painful illness of typhoid pneu- 
monia, Eleventh month 23, 1893. Rebecca Jane Lewis, youngest child 
of Jonathan J. and Phebe Lewis, aged 34 years and § months. 

She was born in Huntingdon county, Ind., but at the time of her 
death her home was with one of her sisters, in Marion, Grant county, 
Ind. In the spring of 1892 she joined the Society of Friends, her 
membership being held by Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. She had 
also belonged to the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
for some time, and was a highly valued member in both places. One 
brother and two sisters are left to mourn the close of a dear young life, 
whose example to the world is well worthy of imitation. M.A. H. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of her son, Wm. V. Lippincott, 
Jr., in Kansas city, Mo., Twelfth month 24, 1893, Naomi R., widew 
of Dr. Benjamin Lippincott, of Washington, D. C. 

PICKERING.—At the residence of her sister, Sarah A. Sleeper, 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 28, 1893, Jane H., widow of Jonathan 
Pickering. 

REEDER.—In Philadelphia, of typhoid fever, Twelfth month 28, 
1893, Dr. Wm. Reeder. Interment at Solebury, Pa. 

STUBBS.—At his home near Delta, York county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 3, 1893, Reuben H. Stubbs, in the 69th year of his age; a 
member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. He was borne to his last 
resting place in Friends’ burying ground at Fawn Grove, York Co., 
Pa., by his six surviving brothers. * 





WALTON.—At Stroudsburg, Pa., Twelfth month 23, 
Hannah, widow of the late Dr. Sydenham Walton; a member of the 
monthly meeting held at Richland, aged 78 years, 6 months, and 9 days. 

The deceased was a remarkable woman in many respects, and made 
a typical physician’s wife. She loved the Society to which she belonged, 
and in health her seat in the meeting was never vacant. Her charity 
was most profound, and her willing hands, especially in the earlier 
years of her life, were constantly kept busy. The poor colored people 
of the community were particularly under her watchful and charitable 
care, among whom her ministrations will be sadly missed. Her place 
in the community and in the meeting will be hard to fill, and her quiet, 
peaceful life, filled with influence for good, will not soon be forgotten. 

She leaves to survive her eight children, the youngest of whom is 
Anna W. Palmer, of Stroudsburg ; also seventy-nine grandchildren and 
six great-grandchildren. 

Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, and Joel Borton, of Woods- 
town, attended the funeral and gave forth messages of love and sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family. B. Me 2 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRAL MEETING, CHICAGO. 

Few meetings probably in our seven yearly meetings are 
keep up under the conditions that exist in this place. A 
visiting Friend during the summer, upon learning these 
conditions said it was evident the members attended from 
a sense of duty and not mere force of habit. While to 
one fully ac quainted with the beautiful Friendly spirit 
perv ading the little company that assembles weekly, there 
may seem something more than even duty bringing them 
together. The sacrifice of time and effort is none the 
less real in their efforts in sustaining the meeting. 

A large percentage of those in regular attendance 
must make a journey of from seven to twenty miles. 
Jonathan W. and Hannah A. Plummer reside twenty 
miles north of Chicago. Allen J. and Isaiah Flitcraft 
and their families ten miles west. Phebe and Elma Brown 
two miles beyond. Elizabeth Law lives at Tracy, thir- 
teen miles southwest, and Thos. and Mary Poulson seven 
miles south. The faithfulness of these Friends in keep- 
ing up this meeting is a worthy example. 

A number of young Friends are now located nearer 
the place of meeting and from their live interest in the 
Society give promise of substantial encouragement in the 
growth and influence of this body. B.S 





HALF-YEARLY MEETING AT MILLVILLE, PA 

Our late semi-annual gatherings were felt to be favored 
seasons, although the number of visiting Friends was un- 
usually small. Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, was 
the only public Friend and his sermons during the five 
different sessions were full of life and power, the one 
dominant thought that characterized them being an ap- 
peal to a religion that will stand the test of opposition 
and criticism, a religion that is practical, a religion that 
is known by its fruits. 

Beautiful renderings were given to many passages of 
Scripture, and I hope to be understood as presenting the 
sentiment rather than the words he used. 

‘* The best there is we have to day.” 

God is as near his children now as he ever was in any 
age of the world, the same unchanged and unchangeable, 
and bestowed his best gifts upon us. 

The simple impressions and promptings of the youth- 
ful heart,—and they come to us very early,—are stepping 
stones to a higher life and are the same as those which 
maturer persons are free to recognize as divine revela- 
tions ; and it is as natural for us to receive these touches 
of the Father’s love as the rose the dew, if we, like it, 
open to their visitations. 

We may often do much toward answering our own 
prayers. A father had prayed that God would be merci- 


ful and remember the poor, when his little boy said: 
’ 
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‘¢ Father, if I had as much wheat in my barn as you have, 


| I would answer that prayer myself.’’ 


| 
| 


Let us place our hands in the hand of the loving 
Helper who reaches down and out to us in many ways, 


| and not think we are too small for his notice, but acknowl- 


edge and be thankful that he makes us objects of his love 


and care. Man may live in such harmony with the 
Father as to realize ‘‘All that I have is thine.’”’ 
All Christians are friends, friends of God, sons of 


God, heirs of God,and joint heirs with Jesus Christ, 
independent of denominational or traditional influences. 
Deeds, not creeds, lives, not doctrines, Christianity, not 
churchanity, is what the world stands in need of. Strong 
proofs of faith are loving our enemies, returning kindness 
for ill-treatment, assisting those from whom we expect 
nothing in return, for ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me. 

Christ is walking up and down the earth to- day, com- 
ing along our way, healing the spiritually blind and 
afflicted if we are willing to go when sent, and unite our 
human strength with the divine power. As an evidence 
of his presence we see many little attentions and helps 
from one to another. 

‘« Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 
are not all dead, and the cry goes forth, ‘‘ Why perse- 
cutest thou me?’’ Why do we place temptation in the 
way of others, cling to our sinfulness, refuse to answer, 
‘ Lord, here am I,’’ and thus continue to persecute the 
Christ-spirit ? 

The young were feelingly exhorted to refrain from 
habits and so-called pleasures that may cause sorrow to 
anxious, loving parents. 

Be mindful of the little things, for the one talent, if 
kept bright by use, profits more than the ten if left to 
tarnish through neglect. 

A young Friend presented the thought of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, that we are the children of God and religion isa 
growth. 

It was agreed a few months ago that the name of 

‘ Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends ’’ be changed 
to *< ‘The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, 
Pa.,’’ and that the business be transacted in joint session. 
The subject of holding the Half-Year’s meeting the 
same way was considered at our late session, and that is 
now one body, also. 3. J. kk. 


”» The Sauls 


Ir it be true that ‘é 
their flight,’’ 
eye 


blessings brighten as they take 
the trouble at ordinary times is with our 
s, and not with our blessings. The blessings are just 


| as great while we have them to enjoy as when they are 


looked back upon. But we are so much occupied with 
other things than these special blessings while they are 
before us among other things, that we fail to perceive 
their real importance, as it will appear in perspective, 
when viewed from a distance before or behind. Richter 
says of our estimates of those dear to us: ‘‘ Our feelings 
are always purest and most glowing in the hour of meet- 
ing and of farewell ; like the glaciers, which are trans- 
parent and rosy- -hued only at sunrise and sunset. Yet 
why should we not so profit by a consciousness of this truth 
as to estimate rightly the mountain-peaks of affection 
towering in our sight at the mid-day of life. These peaks 
are the same when we stand under their shadow as they 
seemed on the horizon while we were coming toward 
them, or as they will appear when we look back upon 
them in the receding horizon. The very thought of this 
ought to fill our eyes with tears of joy through which the 
near-at-hand peaks may become rosy- hued and newly pre- 
cious. Looking thus at our blessings, we shall find them 
brighten before “they take their flight.—S. S. Times. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 
Two paths before mankind are free, 
Neighbor, choose the best for thee. 


THE good spirit, God, the Creator of all things, woos | of an institution providing for the accommodation of 


| elderly Friends who may not be blessed with a perma- 


and invites us to walk in the narrow path of self-denial 
that the good and true in all ages have trod. That in- 
sures us health, comfort, and happiness in our journey 
through this beautiful world. Then why should professed 
Christians be tempted to attend horse races, or theatres, 
that lead to gambling, to saloons, use of tobacco, late 
hours, excitement, not rest or peace of mind, wasting 
their money, time, and health to walk inthe broad way 


that leads to destruction, for that which is not bread, nor | spond with much feeling to the desire that theie were now 


will satisfy an immortal soul ? 
masters. 


We cannot serve two 
Then let us forsake the evil and cleave to the 
good, be wise, and build our house or character upon a 
sure foundation,—Christ, the power and wisdom of God, 
that can only save us from these temptations and support 
us in times of trouble and sorrow, and give us length of 
days, long life, and that peace of mind that the world 
cannot give or take from us. O, the comfort and satis- 
faction of holiness, as the dying Bunsen said to his wife : 
“In thy face I see the Eternal.’’ Love Goodness and 
Truth. Young man, think of these things, and when 
one road is safe and the other doubtful, choose the best 
one. 
The following verses may be a help: 

Be true to yourself at the start, young man ; 

Be true to yourself and God ; 

Ere you build your house mark well the spot, 


Test all the ground, and build you not 
On the sand or shaky sod. 


Dig, dig the foundation deep, young man, 
Plant firmly the outer wall ; 

Let the props be strong and the roof be high, 
With an open turret to the sky, 

Through which heaven’s dews may fall. 


Let this be the room of the soul, young man, 
Then shadows shall herald care ; 

A chamber with never a roof or thatch 

To hinder the light—or door or latch 

To shut in the spirit’s prayer. 


Build slow and sure, ‘tis for life, young man, 
A life that outlives the breath ; 

For who shall gainsay the holy words : 
‘ Their works do follow them,” said the Lord, 
Therein there is no death” ? 


Build deep and high and broad, young man, 
As the needful case demands ; 

Let your title deeds be clear and bright, 

Til you enter your claim to the Lord of light, 
For the house not made with hands. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. CHARLES E. Cock. 


‘* You cannot simply let alone the heedlessness and sin 
at your right hand. If you treat it like dead chaff to be 


just buried out of sight, you will find it all to be living 


seed that will germinate and spread like the poisonous 
mangrove, till your habitable lands are turned into.a 
grave.’’ Every man, in proportion as he is a true son 
of the Highest, feels that he cannot stand by, seeing 
misery and guilt within his reach, and say, ‘It is no con- 
cern of mine’; he knows himself responsible for all the 
wrong he might prevent, as well as for all he may fos#- 
tively do.— Dr. Martineau, in the Christian World. 


GOODNEss is its own reward. In the blessed consci- 
ousness of trying to do right the soul loses its burdens in 
the great work and joy of trying to lift and carry a whole 
world o° souls to the higher life. —H. W Thomas, PD. D. 


- 


| their management and supervision. 


| the Library was sent to press. 
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WHAT FRIENDS NEED. 


| THERE is a want existing, it is believed, in almost all of 


the quarterly meetings composing our Religious Society, 


nent place of abode, a quiet home, simple and plain in 
its appointments, yet altogether comfortable and desira- 
ble, a retreat, where those craving it can enjoy the quiet- 


| ude and retirement so grateful in declining years. 


It is with the view to stir up the minds of Friends to 


| consider the importance of this subject that this commu- 


nication is offered. No doubt there are many whocan re- 
existing such retreats, apart from the ever active commo- 
tions of this busy world, and the unceasing rounds of 
pleasure-seekers amid the fluctuations and fascinations of 
a fashionable life. While we would not condemn the 
young in their eager and cheerful pursuit of these things, 
while kept in moderation, we would more earnestly court 
for the aged an exemption from those excitements, which 


| accord not with the ripeness of their years, and the feel- 


ings naturally predominating, as the evening shadows 


lengthen o’er their pathway. 


An institution similar to the one advocated is in op- 
eration within the limits of a neighboring quarterly 
meeting. The concern for its establishment originated 
with the women Friends in that meeting, and is under 
It is well equipped 


for the purpose, presided over by a competent matron, 
| and affords a pleasant and happy home either transient or 
| permanent, where may be enjoyed the freedom and com- 
forts of a well ordered family. 

Philadelphia, First month 1, 1894. 


NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
EarLy in the summer vacation, a short Title Catalogue of 


This was printed through 
the kind liberality of a young Friend and former student 


_ of the college, and at his suggestion, in the hope that it 


might be a means of attracting greater interest to the 
collection, and of bringing additional contributions of 
books not already on the shelves. Copies of this cata- 


logue will be sent to any one interested. 


Since Commencement there have been added to the 
Library the following works: 

1. ‘*Caspipina’s Letters; to which is added, The 
Life and Character of William Penn, Esq.’’ Bath: 1777. 
2 volumes. The name of Caspipina is assumed, the real 
name of the author being Jacob Duche, an Assistant Rec- 
tor of Christ’s Church and of St. Peter’s in Philadelphia. 
The work is edited by Edmund Rack, a Friend, who 
wrote the Life of William Penn at the end. The Letters 
give an entertaining accou it of Philadelphia, its inhabi- 
tants, and its institutions, and the Life of Penn ‘ con- 
tains some particulars which may not be unacceptable to 
any reader.”’ 

2. ‘* Memoir of the Life and Ministry of Ann Free- 
man.’’ London: 1826. , 

3. ‘**Selection from the Christian Advices issued by 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, held in 
London.’’ Sixth edition. London: 1854. 

4. ‘* Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Practi- 


| cal Operation of Christianity,’’ by Joseph John Gurney. 


Second edition. London: 1826. 


This is a beautifully 


| bound copy, in full calf, with much gilding and tooling. 


It was a presentation copy from the author, containing on 
an inserted leaf, a poem, entitled, ‘‘ Hymn on Silent 


| Worship,’’ in the author’s hand writing, and the follow- 
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ing: ‘‘ Presented to Charlotte Parkins with kinds regards | 1892. Presented to the library by President Sharpless on 


& the best of wishes—even that Christ himself may be her 
Minister—by her affectionate friend, Joseph John Gurney, 
Earlham Hall, 9th month 22d, 1826.’’ 

5. ‘* Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches.’’ By 
Amelia Opie. In twovolumes. London: 1825. A se- 
ries of tales illustrating the folly and the wickedness of 
this sin in all its gradations. 

6. ‘* Journal of the Gospel Labors of George Richard- 
son, a Minister in the Society of Friends. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of his Life and Character.’’ London: 
1864. He was born Twelfth month 18, 1773, and died 
Eighth month 9, 1862. ‘‘ He was emphatically a friend 
to those that had no helper.”’ 


7. Voltaire’s «‘ Letters Concerning the English Na- | 
The first four letters give his | 


tion.’” London: 1733. 
impressions of the Quakers. In the first he makes his 


give the main points of the peculiarities of Friends. Of 
pearest to me too well read not to know that in Christ’s 
time no nation was so ridiculous as to put the plural num- 
ber for the singular. Augustus Czesar himself was spoke 
to in such phrases as these, / love thee, I beseech thee, [ 
thank thee ; but he did not allow any person to call him 
Domine, Sir. ’Twas not till many years after that men 
would have the word You, as tho’ they were double, in- 
stead of Thou, employ’d in speaking to them; and 


usurped the flattering titles of lordship, of eminence, and | 


of holiness, which mere worms bestow on other worms, 
by assuring them that they are with a most profound re- 
spect, and an infamous falsehood, their most obedient, 
humble servants. ’Tis to secure our selves more strongly 





from such a shameless traffic of lies and flattery, that we | 


thee and thou a king with the same freedom as we do a 
beggar, and salute no person ; we owing nothing to man- 
kind but charity, and to the laws respect and obedi- 
ence.”’ 


Of diversions: ‘‘ We fly from assemblies of pleasure, 


from diversions of every kind, and from places where | 


gaming is practiced ; and indeed our case would be very 
deplorable should we fill with such levities as those I have 
mentioned the heart which ought to be the habitation of 
God. 


being of opinion that the most holy name of God ought 
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behalf of the Alumni Association. 

g. Three volumes, with autograph notes of presenta- 
tion by the author, Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, of 
London, England : 

‘« Philip Reis, Inventor of the Telephone,’’ London: 
1883, and ‘‘ The Electro-Magnet and Electro-Magnetic 
Mechanism.’’ London: 1892, and ‘‘ Memoirs of John 
Ford.’’ Edited by Silvanus Thompson. London: 1877, 
three interesting reminders of the author’s visit to the 
Library. 

12. ‘* The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts,’’ by 
Richard P. Hallowell. Boston: 1887. 

13. ‘* James and Lucretia Mott,’’ by Anna Davis 
Hallowell. Boston: 1890. 

14. ‘‘Memoirs and Letters of Thomas Kite,’’ by 


| William Kite. Philadelphia: 1883. 
(probably pretended) host, in answer to his inquiries, | 


15. ‘* Treatise on the Use of Belting,’’ by JohnH. 


| Cooper. Philadelphia: 1878. 
the use of the plain language the host says: ‘* Thou ap- | 


16. ‘* Defense of Friends.’’ Philadelphia: 1825. 
17. ‘* Rules of Discipline of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
”» Revised in1892. Richmond: 1893. 

18. ‘* Divisions in the Society of Friends,’’ by 
Thomas H. Speakman. 2d edition. Philadelphia: 1893. 

19. William Sewel’s ‘* History of the Quakers.’’ Two 
volumes. Philadelphia: 1811. 

20. ** Directory of New 
New York: 1891. 

21. Robert Barclay’s ‘‘Anarchy of the Ranters.’’ 
Philadelphia: Franklin & Hall. 1757. And another edi- 
tion, Philadelphia: 1770. 

23. A very fine copy of the beautiful Barkerville edi- 
tion of Barclay’s Apology. Birmingham: 1765. ‘This 
completes our set of all the early editions of the Apology. 

24. ‘‘Account of John Spalding.’’ N. Y.: 1808. 

25. ‘*Piety Promoted.’’ 7th part. by John Bell. 
London: 1740. 

26. ‘* Concise Account of the Society of Friends.’’ 
By Thomas Evans. Philadelphia: 1880. 

27. **Quakerism no Popery.’’ By George Keith. 


ing. 


York Yearly Meeting.’’ 


| Printed 1675. 


We never swear, not even ina court of justice, | 
| 1671. 


not to be prostituted in the miserable contests betwixt | 


man and man.’’ 
Letter 2 is devoted to Meetings and the Ministry. 
The solemnity of the silent waiting seems to have im- 


28. ‘* Life of William Penn.’ 
Philadelphia: 1854. 

29. Thomas Forster’s ‘‘ Guide to the Blind.’’ Printed 
This contains also ‘‘A Demonstration through 
the Eternal Spirit of the Heavenly Gift,’’ etc. By George 
Rope. Printed in the year 1663, at the end of which is 


* By M. L. Weems. 


| ** This paper was given forth by E. B. about the year 


pressed him much more favorably than did the spoken | 


word. 

Letters 3 and 4 relate to the history of Friends, the 
former being concerned mainly with an account of George 
Fox, and the latter with William Penn and his American 
settlement. Of the latter he says: ‘‘ The first step he 
took was to enter into an alliance with his American 
neighbors; and this is the only treaty between those 
people and the Christians that was not ratified by an 
oath, and was never infringed. 
at the same time the legislator of Pensi/vania, and en- 
acted very wise and prudent laws, none of which have 
ever been changed since his time. The first is, to injure 


1659.’’ And at the end of the book are three pages in 
the handwriting of John Whiting of a portion of a work 
by Dennis Hollister. The book is a very small one, with 
brass clasps, and was owned by John Whiting, whose 
autograph occurs in it in two places: ‘‘ John Whiteing, 
his Book, 1675.”’ 


30. ‘Improvement of Early Education.’’ By [Louisa 


| House.] London: 1824. 


31. ‘* Life and Convincement of Thomas Melhinsh.’’ 


| London: 1805. 


The new sovereign was | 


no person upon a religious account, and to consider as | 


brethren all those who believe in one God.’’ 


** William Penn might glory in having brought down | 


upon earth the so much boasted golden age, which in all 
probability never existed but in Pensilvania.’’ 

8. A History of Haverford College for the first sixty 
years of its existence. Prepared by a committee of the 
Alumni Association. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 


32. Anthony Pearson’s ‘‘ Great Case of Tythes.’’ 


London: 1730. 

33- Jacob Post’s ‘‘ History and Mystery of the Sacra- 
ments.’ London: 1846. 

34. Joseph Bancroft’s ‘‘ Persuasion to Unity.’’ Phila- 
delphia: 1875. 

35- Robert Barclay’s ‘‘ Catechism.’’ Philadelphia: 
1843. 

| om ‘* Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader.’’ By J. J. 


Philadelphia: 1864. 
37- Joseph John Gurney’s ‘‘ Religious Peculiarities of 
‘‘Authority, 


Friends.’’ Philadelphia: 1825, and his 
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Purpose, and Effect of Christianity.’’ Philadelphia: 1824. 
39. Benjamin Hallowell’s ‘‘ Memoir of Margaret 
Brown.”’ Philadelphia : 
40. Samuel M 


1572 
Janney’s ‘* Conversations on Relig- 
ious Subjects.’’ Philadelphia: 1835, and his ‘* Essays on 
Practical Piety Philadelphia: 1860. 

42. Jane Johnson’s ‘‘ Talks With the Children.’’ 
Part 2. Philadelphia: 1868, and her ‘* Essays—Testi- 
monies of Truth.’’ Philadelphia: 1861. 

44. Ezra Michener’s ‘* Christian Casket.’’ 
phia: 1869. 

45. Harriet E. Stockley’s 
dore and his Sister.’’ 


Philadel- 


y's ‘* Conversations with Theo- 
Philadelphia: 1860. 

46. Ann A. Townsend’s ‘‘ Memoir of Elizabeth New- 
port.’’ Philadelphia: 1874, and her *‘ Biblical History 
Familiarized by Questions.’’ Philadelphia: 1867. 

48. Giles B. Stebbins’s ‘Bible of the Ages.’’ Detroit : 
1572. 
Friends. 

49. R. D. Turner’s ‘‘ Chapters in the Life of Jacob 
Barker.’’ Philadelphia: 1864. 

50. Gabriel Thomas’s ‘‘ History of Pennsylvania and 
West New Jersey.’’ London: 1698. This is a fac- 
simile reprint made in New York, 1845. The original 
edition is very scarce. 

A volume of sermons, etc., containing also two 
1 in 1739. 
‘* Memoirs of the House of Russell.’’ Two vol- 
By J. H. Wiffen. London: 1833, containing 
some inserted portraits, an autograph letter of the author, 
and an interesting and lengthy obituary notice of him cut 
evidently from the Gentlemen's Magazine. 

53- ‘* Bunhill Fields Burial Ground: Proceedings in 
reference to its preservation. With Inscriptions on the 
Tombs.’’ London: 1847. 

54. ‘* The Annual Monitor’’ for 
1568, 1872, 1875, 


umes. 


the years 1865, 
1873, 1879, 1880. 


It will thus be seen that the Library is growing rapidly, 
principally however by gifts from interested Friends. It 


needs some ready money with which to secure occa- 
sional rare works, as they are offered for sale, and for 
binding its valuable collection of tracts and pamphlets. 
Future ‘‘ Notes’’ will take up some of these and other 
books somewhat in detail. A. B. 


Swarthmore College, Twelfth month 29, 1893. 


EarLy Risinc.—A person should never be waked ex- 
cept in cases of urgent necessity. When a man falls 
asleep, he is in a shape for repairs. All the intricate 
machinery of his body is being overhauled and put in 
order for next day’s work. Nature knows what the tired 
body needs. She lays it on the bed, surrounds it with 
the refreshing air of night, covers it with darkness and 
lets the man rest. ‘‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,’’ visits him, and as the hours pass by his energies 
are renewed, his strength comes back, and when the day- 
light steals through the window, he opens his eyes and 
feels like a new man. 

If he is early to bed, he wakes correspondingly early. 
Now, who will go to that man’s side an hour before he 
opens his eyes and say to nature: ‘‘ Stand aside and let 
him get up. He has had enough rest.’’ Nature will say : 
‘*You can take him if you will, but I will charge him 
with an hour’s loss of sleep, and I'll collect it out of his 
bones and nerves and hair and eyesight. You can’t cheat 
me, I'll find property to levy on.’’ Nature is the best 
bookkeeper in the world. You may overdraw, but you 
must pay back, even to the ‘‘ pound of flesh.’’—/enness 
Miller Monthly 


Containing many quotations from the writings of 


| result and proud of the men who voted in it. 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PurRcHASE, N. J.—Our Young Friends’ Association held its eighth 
meeting on the evening of Eleventh month 14, with an attendance of 
65. The subject which was especially considered was the World’s 
Fair. After the reading of the minutes, Hannah B. Field read a paper 
on the World's Congress of Religions. Our attention was called to 
the wonderful growth of thought in the past few years; but the year 
of '93 has placed this thought before the world in the grand Colum- 
bian Exposition. She compared the past and its records of religious 
hatred, with the present and its assembly of representatives of so many 
different religions gathered together in that great hallin Chicago. She 
believed that “‘ the tendency of this Congress is not to break down the 
barriers of individuality among religiors, but to promote a feeling of 
harmony and love that will be beneficial to all. Each may help the 
others, and all work in harmony together.’ Richard H. Burdsall pre- 
sented a paper on the “* Midway Plaisance of the World’s Fair,” 
which was read by Ellwood Burdsall,as the writer was absent. ‘This 
paper gives a description of the villages of the Midway and their in- 
habitants, and tells of their mode of living and customs of the different 
tribes and nation there represented, which he found an interesting and 
instructive study. A description of what they had seen at the Fair was 
given by several present. The President announced that it was thought 
best to make some changes in the Association, and all the officers were 
appointed as a committee to propose those changes. 

Our next meeting is to be held on Twelfth month 15, to which time 
we adjourned. L. E. H., Secy. 


KENNETT, Pa.—At the Twelfth month meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Kennett, an interesting program was carried 
out. Fred S. Brown prepared and read an instructive review of the 
Fifth Chapter of Janney’s History, which treats mainly of the converts to 
the religion as taught to great concourses of people by George Fox, 
their sufferings and hardships imposed upon them because of their 
adoption of the new faith. Sarah A. Martin, in answer to a referred 
question, read a paper on the life of Jaceb Lindley, gathered largely 
from the testimony prepared by New Garden Monthly Meeting soon 
after his death. Ile was early in life a lover of religious inquiry, being 
of an affable disposition, not willingly giving or readily taking offence ; 
and as his natural endowments became seasoned with Divine Grace, 
he was fitted to fill the important station to which he was called. His 
communications in the ministry were lively and powerful, and being 
well versed in the Scriptures he was enabled to open them with in- 
structive clearness. His labors, earnestly cautioning young men 
against the spirit of war, were believed to be productive of salutary 
effects. He bore a faithful testimony against the use of ardent spirits 
at a tome when the minds of Friends were not awakened to the magni- 
tude of the evils resulting from them. The colored population held as 
slaves, found in him an ardent sympathizer and worker for their libera- 
tion, maintaining the precepts of the Gospel: “ Do unto all men as 
ye would they should do unto you.” The native inhabitants of 
America also found in him a friend exercised for their welfare and civ- 
ilization. 

Mary P. Satterthwaite read a paper in answer toa question about 
the work which Friends have done among the Indians. We find that 
from the time William Penn held his famous meeting with the Indians 
of Pennsylvania, in 1682, the Society of Friends has been engaged un- 
interruptedly in an effort to improve their condilion and protect them 
in their rights, and as early as 1756 took official action in their behalf 
Friends held the view that the land belonged to the Indians and should 
be purchased, instead of driving them off; and on different occasions 
the chiefs solicited Friends to take a part in the negotiations outside of 
Pennsylvania. To do this great sacrifice of time and strength was 
made. Jacob Lindley left on record an account, full of pathos and deep 
interest, of a committee of six Friends appointed to proceed to Detroit 
in response to one of these calls. They went from Philadelphia to 
New York by stage, from there to Albany on a sailing vessel up the 
Hudson, thence by wagon to Schenectady, up the Mohawk river by row 
boat, thence through Oneida Lake to Oswego river, and into Lake 
Ontario. Skirting the shore they reached Niagara ; passing around the 
falls they boated to Lake Erie, where they embarked on a schooner for 
Detroit. In another instance a committee of four were in the saddle 
thirty days to reach the point of destination. Other and interesting 
data about the work was given in the paper. 

Anna Mary Martin read a paper in reference to the requirements of 
the 7th Query, emphasizing the importance of fidelity to our obligations 
in every business relation. 

Emma Brown gave a very acceptable recitation. An article from 
Union Signal “ Colorado's New Citizens,’ was read, repeating the 
good tidings that now the sun of Colorado looks down upon one hun 
dred and sixty six thousand “females’’ promoted from impersonal 
*« idiots, criminals,” etc., to the dignity of enfranchised citizens. This 
result was not obtained without systematic and persistent effort, and 
this article from the pen of Mary Jewett Telford, gives a brief history 
of that work, and passes on the encouraging word from which other 
States shall take courage. ‘“ There is reason to be both glad of the 
They have risen above 





prejudice and petty jealousy, into the clear regions of fairness and 
honor. They have shown true wisdom, too. The political, social, and 
financial conditions here are quite as unsettled as in the East, and the 
introduction of this better element into politics, at least will be for the 
universal good. ‘This is surely another long stride towards the en- 
franchisement of the unrepresented sex, and the dawn of humanity, as 
one shall ‘ advance on chaos and the dark.’ ”’ 

‘What should be the attitude of Friends in reference to the Na- 
tional and other Holidays,’ was a question referred by Current Topics 
Committee. A brief paper on the subject was read by Elma M., Pres- 
ton, after which various opinions were given by Wm. Pyle, M. P. Bar- 
nard, Edward Brown, J. P. Hannum, Mary P. Wilkinson, A. M. Mar- 
tin, Lydia C. Skelton, Lydia R. Linvill, and Mary P. Brown, some 
uniting with the view held in the paper, that Friends should be true to 
their principles and let their lives help to make every day a holy day, 
and set our faces like flint against an observance of any holiday which 
means more drinking, more congregating in unseemly places, more dis- 
order, more foot-ball games, or more of anything that tends to degrade 
rather than uplift humanity; but now the holidays have become a part 
of our national and social life, and we, as Friends, are only a handful 
in our great nation, and could not, if we would, discard from our cus- 
toms the observance of Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, the 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, no matter how much we 
jog along in the beaten path that has seemed best to our elders. How 
to get in closest touch with the millions not of our faith, how to further 
permeate the whole body with the vital truths we hold so dear, seemed 
to the writer a more important question of life, than how rigidly we 
shall hold to the practices of those whom we reverence for their faith- 
ful walk in the light of their day. \ 

Then is it not better that we prayerfully enter into the spirit of the 
day and the purpose for which they were made holidays, whether it be 
the renewing of patriotic impulses, the deepening of sacred memories 
of our dead heroes, the special thanksgiving for our many and contin- 
ued blessings, or commemorating the birth of our great Teacher, who 
has by precept and example set before us a life in perfect harmony with 
the Divine Father? The holidays open the door for us to do great 
good by the proper social, moral, and religious observance of them in 
our home gatherlngs, our religious meetings, our harvest-homes, or 
whatever way we can make our influence for temperance, peace, pa- 
triotism, and purity reach farthest. If the opportunity is thus given, a 
responsibility we cannot escape is thrust upon us. The home gathering 
may shield many a young man or woman from associations that would 
lead downward if left to go at will. The responsibility faithfully met 
may lead to possibilities not dreamed of. - 

Others felt that the influence of the holidays is not for good, and that 
we should be faithful in bearing our testimony against these special 
observances. 

In the discussion freedom of expression was exercised, and also 
that broad charity that respects the views of another as equally import- 
ant with our own, and while we may not see eye to eye, thus comparing 
sentiments tends to harmony of feeling and a wide charity, even 
though diverse are our thoughts on the subject before us. EE. M. P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A NIGHT SONG. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL GEROK 
He who keepeth Israel, slumbers not nor sleeps.—Psalm 121: 4. 

HALF rousing from my pillow, 

The rushing brook I hear; 
Only its murmurs break the peace 

That broodeth everywhere. 


And to me it softly singeth, 
‘** Rest thou, oh rest in peace! 
For God's water brooks of comfort 
In flowing never cease.” 


Now the weary world is sleeping 
Beneath night’s sombre pall ; 

On field, on wood, and meadow 
Refreshing night-dews fall. 


And through my window peeping 
I.see a bright star gleam ; 

A tiny star,—my neighbor's roof 
Catches its glinting beam. 


Small comforter! thou bringest 
A tender thought to me ;— 
** Sleep thou in peace!’ it seems to say, 
** God watches over thee.”’ 


“ See, sparkling through the midnight 
His serried armies stand ; 
With golden arms they hold their charge 
O’er all the quiet land.” 
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Soothed by the brook’s soft whisper 
And by the star’s clear shine, 
I rest in trusting peace on Him 
Who holds this soul of mine. 
[ Translation by] 


GRANDMOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 
JusT seventy years ago, a tiny boat 
With white sails set, 
Out on the sea of life began to float,— 
’Tis floating yet. 


Cradled and rocked upon the waves of Time, 
It went its way 

Surrounded by an atmosphere sublime— 
A heavenly ray. 


How oft, by day and night, in stormy seas 
’Twere well-nigh lost 


Had not the Master Builder whispered—“ Peace, 
Ye tempest tossed.” 


On, on it glides, with pilot by its side 
In calm delight ; 
And though the landing be ‘ at eventide,”’ 
There shall be light. —Leonora Alderson. 


FROM PAY TO DAY. 
FROM day to day, from year to year, 
New waves of change assail us here ; 
Each day, each year, prolongs the chain, 
Where pleasure alternates with pain. 


New precious obligations come, 

New sanctities of love and home, 

New tender hopes, new anxious fears, 

And sweet experiences of tears. 

Oid tastes are lost, old thoughts grow strange, 
Old longings gradually change, 

Old faiths seem no more dear or true, 

Lost in the full light of the new. 


Though much be taken, much is left, 

Not all forsaken nor bereft ; 

From change on change we come to rest, 

And the last moment is the best.— Zewis Morris. 


THE RAILROADS IN PALEsTINE.—The third of the 
new railway lines in Palestine is to extend from Damascus 
to the Hauran district, across the ‘‘ fertile plain of Damas- 
cus,’’ the ‘‘ granary of Syria.’’ The prospects of this, a 
‘* Franco-Belgian line,’’ sixty-four miles long, are de- 
clared to be good. It is ready to operate as soon ‘‘ as its 
stations are built,’’ and it will have considerable business 
in carrying grain to Damascus. The rails are laid on 
iron ties, and parallels the English line to Haifa part of 
the way. The road is narrow gauge, and will employ 
Belgian locomotives of the ‘‘ American pattern.’’ 

The city of Damascus, which is to become a terminus 
of these three railways, is estimated (in the absence of a 
census) to have a population of 200,000, although it may 
be ‘‘ crossed from end to end in the space of half an 
hour.’’ Already is the expected effect of three new rail- 
ways being discounted by the Syrian dweller in Damascus. 
He seems to be ‘‘ impressed with the idea that a golden 
era is about to commence, and the prices of all commodi- 
ties have recently risen out of all proportion to the cause. 
Houses within the city walls have become almost unat- 
tainable, and Europeans especially who require them are 
forced to pay prices which have never probably been 
reached since the origin of the ancient city of Sham. 
The rents of shops in the new bazars have also increased.’’ 


, 


CHEERFULNESS is an excellent wearing quality. It has 
been called the bright weather of the heart.—Samue/ 
Smiles. 
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HOME LIFE AMONG THE KIOWAS. 


Letter to the Richmond, Ind., Palladium. The author, James 
Mooney, formerly of that city, was engaged with Professor Putnam, in 


the Anthropological department of the World's Fair, last summer, and | 


has had much experience among the Indians. 


Krowa Camp, ON CACHE CREEK, 
OKLAHOMA, Sept. 2, 1893. 
WE cross the Kansas line at Caldwell, and then for three 
hours the train rushes across the monotonous grassy level 
of the Cherokee strip. 
prairie dogs were sitting erect by ‘wos and threes on top 


of their burrows or running about to pay their morning | 


calls, and chirping all the time like so many blackbirds, 
until as the train whizzed by they would give a final yelp 
of disgust, and with a whisk of the tail, turn a back 
somersault into their holes and be gone. In some places 
their burrows cover the prair‘e for miles like so many 
corn hills, zenerally in patches of the 
‘buffalo grass.”’ Poor little fellows, I felt sorry for 
them, with their pretty ways, so much like squirrels at 
play. Like the Buffalo and the Indian they disappear 
before the white man, and they have now only two weeks 
more to live before fifty thousand boomers sweep them off 
the Cherokee strip forever. : 

In passing the Cheyenne-Arapaho agency on the 


North Canadian we saw the white tipis of three thousand | 
Indians of both tribes, who were encamped there await- | 


ing the payment of another installment of the money due | tumbling over each other in their efforts to get hold of 


them for the sale of their lands. 


In accord with the 


usual dilatory methods in our Indian management, the | blood-thirsty animal, without emotions or natural affection. 


payment was already several months overdue, and they 


had been waiting there since early spring and running in | 


debt to the traders, while theoretically supposed to be 
farming their new allotments at home. 


long stage ride brings us to the Kiowa agency about dark. 
The next day was the day for the semi-monthly ration 
issue and I knew that I would find the Kiowas at their 
usual camping ground by the river about two miles out, 
so after supper I walked over. I had written to them 
some time before, and they were expecting me, but had 
no idea when I would arrive. They were greatly pleased 
tosee me again, and I received a regular ovation as I 


Bear, Big Bow, One Man, and all the rest. 
were scattered over a wide area, and on inquiring I found 
that the’ family with which I made my home was camped 
about a mile farther off. By this time it was quite dark, 
so that faces could be distinguished only by the light of 
the fire. When I thought I must be near the place I 
went up to a woman sitting by a fire and asked in Kiowa 
where Gapiaton, my Indian father, was camped. She 
started to reply in the same language ‘‘ inf? ho an (this 
road),’’ and then looking up, recognized me, and jump- 
ing up shook hands with a glad dueno / bueno / and pro- 
ceeded to tell me in Spanish that I should take esto comi- 
nito to the casita blancar which she pointed out. 
was a Mexican captive of whom there are perhaps fifty in 
this tribe, for the Kiowas were a terrible scourge along 
the Mexican border in the old days. Her name, she told 
me, is Cecelia. She does not know her family name or 


her birthplace, and most of the other captives know as | 


little of themselves, as they were all small children when 
taken. The older ones were always killed. 
them, like herself, retain a little of their own language, 
but most of them are completely Indianized. 

I went over to the ‘‘ little white tipi’’ indicated, and 
soon distinguished voices of our family where they were 
sitting under a temporary shelter of green branches laid 
over poles. I came and stood near them. 


It was early morning, and the | 


sweet, crisp | 


| forty miles out. 


After leaving the railroad in the Chickasaw Nation a | rie tribes, in accordance with treaties by which, in 1867, 


| they agreed to give up the free range of the plains, with 


She | 


A few of | 


It was nine | 


o’clock, with only feeble moonlight, and as far as they 
knew I was two thousand miles away. A woman looked 
up. It was Tama, the mother of the little girl whose 
statue I have at Chicago, and one of the kindest women 
I have ever known. Thinking it was an Indian she said 
Hon de (what is it?) and then recognizing me, 
sprang up, calling out my name with a glad cry, and be- 
fore | knew it she had her arms around me and actually 
kissed me. Her two sisters jumped up at the same time 
and followed suit. Their husband—they were both his 
wives—was sitting there, but that made no difference. It 
was all in the family. He came over and told me in the 


| sign language how glad he was to see me, and then went 


after the old man, who was in another tipi, while Tama 
went to call the children. The old chief came and took 
my hand which he held a long time in s-lence, and then 
told me half a dozen times over, in Kiowa, ‘* I am glad 
to see you,’’ with a great deal more of which I could 
understand nothing until a Carlisle student came up to 
interpret. Then he said in beautiful metaphor, ‘‘ We are 
standing now on a little island, and the water is all 


| around us and coming higher, and we have been looking 


out to the east for you to come and help us,”’’ referring 


| to my efforts in their behalf to prevent the consummation 


of a fraudulent treaty which would deprive them of their 
lands. By this time the children—eight of them—had 
come in from play and were hanging all around me and 


my hand. And yet theysay the Indian is a stoic, a 


So I was at home again. I slept there that night, and 


after breakfast in the morning made arrangements to go 
| back with them after the issue to their permanent camp, 
Rations are issued to the southern prai- 


their millions of buffalo, and confine themselves within 
the narrow limits of reservations set apart for them, where 


| they would be cut off from their accustomed food supply. 
| The theory was that, once on reservations, the govern- 
| ment would soon transform them into farmers, but for 


several good reasons which can hardly be laid to the 


| charge of the Indians, they are still incapable of self- 
went from tipi to tipi, and met my old friends, Stumbling | 


The tipis | 


support and would starve to death were the rations cut off 
to day. The agreement expires in four years. The issue 
is made twice a month, and is supposed to consist of a 
sufficiency of beef, flour, coffee, sugar, with a few inci- 
dentals, to last until the next supply. As a matter of fact 
the beef seldom lasts more than half the time, and there 
is frequently no sugar or coffee at all, so that the Indians 
are always in a state of chronic starvation. On this oc- 
casion there was no issue of coffee or sugar, and I had to 
buy enough myself to last twenty of us for two weeks, 
while the meat held out only seven days. At the last is- 
sue there were coffee and sugar, but the beef lasted only 
four days, so that I had to make an extra trip down to 
Fort Sill to buy enough canned goods to go with the flour 
for the rest of the two weeks, all of which makes a con- 
siderable hole in my own appropriation. The cattle are 
issued alive, and are shot down and divided by the In- 
dians among themselves without ever any disputes. The 
present issue system is one of the greatest hindrances to 
the advancement of the Indians, as it encourages their 
nomadic tendencies by compelling them to spend about 


| one-half their time on the road traveling between their 


camps and the agency in order to get supplies, thus pre- 
venting anything like steady application to work at home. 
From our own camp it is a five days’ round trip twice a 
month, and some camps are thirty miles farther out. 
Before leaving I went over to visit the newly estab- 














lished Catholic mission, close to the Kiowa camp, taking 
some of our family with me in order to get them ac- 


quainted. It is called St. Patrick’s, and is one of those 
established by Miss Drexel, daughter of the late Phiia- 
delphia banker, who has devoted her life and her entire 
fortune to mission work among the Indians. I had al- 
ready seen the Drexel mission doing good work among 
the Sioux in Dakota, and the Arapahos in Wyoming. 
The earnestness, devotion, and practical helpfulness of 
the Catholic missionaries have always won the hearts of 
the Indians, and in the late Sioux outbreak they alone, of 
all the teachers and employés on the reservation, re- 
mained at their post, having been notified by the hostiles 
themselves that they would not be harmed. This mission 
is in charge of a Benedictine priest and five or six Fran- 
ciscan sisters from Philadelphia, with several lay assist- 
ants. 
France to the work, is a master of English, besides 
French, German, and some Spanish. In addition to his 
scholarly accomplishments he can handle the plow, break 
a wild bronco, or do anything else that a man may be 
called upon to do ina newcountry. They had already 
found their way to the good graces of the Kiowas by small 
kindnesses, and especially by giving them medical atten- 
tion in camp. We were shown through the dining room, 
the sewing room, the laundry, the class rooms, and the 
dormitories, and at last into the chapel, where we sur- 
prised four sisters reciting a litany before the altar. With 
the instinct of their race my Indians clapped their hands 
over their inouths, expressive of astonishment in the sign 
language, and stood with bowed heads. It was a strange 
contrast. Outside the open window was the prairie 
dotted with the white tipis and birch shelters of the wan- 
dering savages, the women with bare arms, cutting the 
fresh meat and hanging it upon the frames to dry, the 
men in buckskin, paint, and feathers, riding about after 
their ponies, their long hair streaming behind them; in- 
side, the black-veiled nuns kneeling before the altar, while 
the Indians looked on in silence. 

We camped that night on the prairie, about a dozen 
families of us together. ‘The sudden change from a lovely 
waste of grass to a noisy Indian village is like a transfor- 
mation in magic. It is here that the expertness and in- 
dustry of the Indian women appear to the best advantage. 
We drive along in our covered wagons—men, women, 
children, blankets, pots, jerked beef, camp outfit, and all 
in a miscellaneous jumble together—until darkness over- 
takes us near some convenient stream. It is miles from 
any human habitation, and all around is the grass-covered 
prairie. The wagons halt and we climb out. While 
Gunaoi unharnesses one horse, his wife attends to the 
other, and Tama takes a couple of buckets to go down to 
the creek for water. As soon as the horses are unhitched 
they are ‘‘ hobbled ’’ by twisting a short rawhide about 
their forefeet in such a way that they can move about to 
graze without being able to run, and they are then turned 
loose to shift for themselves. The husband’s work is now 
done and he goes off to gossip with his friends while his 
wife drives the stakes and puts upthetent. For these 
temporary camps the Indians now use the small army wall 
tent, which can be set up or taken down in five minutes. 
When the tent is up, always with the entrance toward the 
east, a few blankets are spread inside upon the soft grass, 


and we are already for housekeeping with house, bed, and | 


furniture complete. By this time Tama has returned with 
the water, and, getting out some pans from the wagon, 
proceeds to mix upsome flour for bread, while her sister 
takes the ax and goes down to the timber in the bottom 
to get the wood for cooking it. She soon comes back 


with a load on her shoulders, and scooping out a small 


Father Isidore, although he came direct from | 





tends to the meat and coffee. In half an hour the empty 
prairie has become a lively village with white tents and 
wagons scattered about, horses grazing, children playing, 
fires blazing, men telling stories, and shaking the mescal 
rattles, women cooking or singing to their babies, and 
dogs everywhere to fill in the gaps. 

When supper is ready the food is set out in bowls on 
a blanket spread over the grass and we all gather around. 
There is usually one spoon to a family, but forks are as 
yet unknown. Tables and chairs of course are no part 
of Indian life. Supper over, the children go on with their 
play, while their parents tell stories or sing the old songs 
of the mescal or the war dance. We talk far into the 
night and as one after another gets sleepy he stretches out 
on his blanket upon the grass, pulls another blanket over 
him-and is asleep with the cry of the whip-poor-will in the 
timber, and the bark of the lonely coyote on the hillside 
for a lullaby. 

In the morning the process is reversed. After break- 
fast, prepared and eaten in the same manner, the tents 
are taken down and loaded into the wagons, along with 
the blankets and everything else, the ponies are caught 
and harnessed, we climb in, give a touch to the horses 
and in a few moments there is nothing but open prairie 
where last night all was life and bustle. 

I have been with a thousand Kiowas and Apaches 
when they were preparing to abandon their winter camp 
near the agency and remove to their summer homes in 
the mountains. We had breakfast together in a tipi and 
while we were talking the women began to load the port- 
ables into the wagons and to roll back the canvas from 
the tipi poles. I came out and made a few pictures, 
boxed my camera, and sat down to write up my notes. 
Before I had fairly finished every tent was down, the last 
wagon was disappearing over a distant rise, and I was 
alone. 

The next evening we reach our permanent camp in 
the Wichita mountains, ready to take up again the regu- 
lar routine of Indian life. 


JAMES Mooney. 

ANDREW MARVELL AND THE BripeE.—Andrew Marvell, 
a poet of some little fame, was chosen as a member of 
Parliament for the borough of Hull, in the reign of 
Charles II. He was a man of integrity and spirit, and 
such persons seem to have been rare in that reign. The 
government, wishing to bring over to their side so im- 
portant a person, and believing that a man of no fortune 
could readily be bought, sent the lord treasurer, who had 
been his school-fellow, to see Marvell. Danby, at parting, 
slipped into his hand an order for £1,000, and then went 
to his carriage. Marvell called the treasurer back to the 
garret, and then summoned Jack, his servant boy. 

‘« Jack, what had I for dinner yesterday ?’’ 

‘« Don’t you know, sir? ‘The little shoulder of mut- 
ton you ordered me to brirg you from the market.”’ 

** Quite right, child. And what have I for to-day?”’ 

‘* Don’t you know, sir, that you bid me lay by the 
blade-bone to boil?”’ 

‘‘’Tis so. Very right, child. Go away.”’ 

Then, turning to the astonished treasurer, he said: 

** My lord, do you hear that? Andrew Marvell's din- 
ner is provided. ‘There is your piece of paper. I want 
itnot. The ministry must seek other men for their pur- 
pose. I am not one.’’—Z xchange. 





WHEN once thou art well grounded in inward worship 
thou wilt have learned to live unto God above time and 
place.— Wm. Law. 





FRIENDS’ IN (TELLIG EN VCER AND JOURNAL 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Christian Register, Boston, has the following paragraph, referring 
to an article which we last week copied : 

“ The J/ndependent does not know why Mr. Mozoomdar should 
call the Christian theology which has been preached in India‘ cruel 
and merciless.’ If the /ndefendent wants information, let it read the 
sermons preached for many years before the American Board and the 
missionary reports and tracts issued by that body. If it wants some 
we can easily furnish them. How would the editor of the 
Ira dependent \ike to be told that his grandfather had gone to hell with 
five hundred million other That a better gospel is being 
preached abroad to day is because the efforts of the /ndependent to 
prevent such missionaries as Mr. Noyes and others from going to mis- 
sion fields has not been successful.’’ 


quotations, 


people ? 


The Popular Science Monthty says that the eminent astronomer, 
M. Janssen, has telegraphed the fact that the observatory on the sum- 
mit of Mount Blanc is now completed, and nothing remains to be done 
but carry out the interior arrangements. The machinery adopted for 
hauling materials up over the snow worked to perfection and contributed 
greatly to the success and comfort of the workmen. M. Janssen used 
it to assist in his own getting up, and it was “ curious, extraordinary,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ to see materials moved by these engines, climbing over the 
icy slopes of the peak by ways of a new sort, which science only was 
able to contrive and realize.”’ 

—The consultative committee appointed in Italy to study the ques- 
tion of alcoholism has recently presented its report to the Government. 
It appears from this document that the yearly mortality ascribed to al- 
coholism for the whole kingdom is 1.62 per hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Under the application of the new penal code, which makes .in- 
toxication a crime, 16,504 offenses were reported in 1890 and 16,382 
in ISQI. 


—Ata sale of rare books held in London recently, John Brew- 
ton’s * Briefe and True Relation of the Discoverie of the North Part 
of Virginia,” which was published in London in 1602 was sold for the 
English equivalent of $895, and a copy of the earliest collection of 
Massachusetts laws for Both were bought for American col 
lectors 


$545. 


—Emile Zola, the French novelist, ascribes the growth of anarch- 
istic ideas in France to the lack of religious faith. In a recent inter- 
view he said of the anarchists: “‘ For most of these men life has been 
full of difficulties and bitterness. No doubt they have not sufficiently 
struggled, but then energy is not socommon. Perhaps the idea of sui- 
cide haunted them, and they did not want to die until they had avenged 
themselves on that society which they make responsible for their mis 
ery. To tell the truth, I think all the means tried insufficient to stop 
the rising tide of anarchist doctrines. What, I am asked, will be a pre- 
ventative? Religious faith would prevent the propagation of such 
theories, but has it not almost disappeared nowadays? Who is to give 
us a new ideal ?”’ 

—The late Professor Tyndall was an enthusiastic mountain climber. 
He was, according to the New York Tribune,a mountaineer and 
good one; his wiry, lean, hard, sinewy, and long enduring frame just 
fitting him for the exploits and perils of Alpine life. But he was much 
more than that; much more than a pedestrian with the spirit of adven- 
ture. The Alps were to him a field of scientific exploration and inves- 
tigation. While he delighted in difficult and dangerous ascents, he 
never made one in which he did not study the scientific problems con- 
nected with ice. In the course of his investigations on the famous 
mer de glace, it is told of him that in the depths of an exceptional 
winter he lived on it and near it for many days, amid hardships and diffi- 
culties that not many men have faced for the sake of ascertaining the 
rate of movement of a glacier. However, his attacks on the Matter- 
horn and his solitary ascent of Monte Rosa are probably the achieve- 
ments on which the Alpine Club would set a higher value than on any 
scientific work whatever. 

—Mr. Wynn Molesworth has invented and constructed a very in- 
genious “ celestial clock,’ which was exhibited at the first winter meet- 
ing of the Royal Astronomical Society in London. The entire face of 
the clock rotates under a wire bar representing the equatorial horizon, 
and is regulated to perform one revolution in twenty three hours, fifty- 
six minutes, four seconds, this being the time in which the earth turns 
once upon its axis. The apparent annual motion of the sun, moon, and 
planets in the opposite direction is effected by movable pins, while the 
north and south polar stars, that do not rise or set for us, revolve simul- 
taneously with the rest by a separate movement. Thus may be seen 
the entire heavens, with sun, moon, planets, and constellations in their 
actual places, ever rising and setting as they rise and set in the heavens. 

—Worthington C. Ford has undertaken and just completed a work 
in fourteen volumes containing the Writings of Washington. The editor 
informs us, in a note in the last volume, that his edition of the Writings 
isonly ‘‘a selection from the wealth of material found.’’ He has 
printed about five hundred more letters than are found in Sparks’s “ Life 
of Washington,” but he also omits about as many which Sparks printed. 
He has drawn more freely upon “ the diaries, farm journals, and plans 
of campaigns and army organization.” The whole is edited with great 


care, and forms the best account now accessible of the character and 
life of Washington. The publishers are G. P. Putnam’s sons, New York. 

—The Mid-Winter Exposition at San Francisco opened on New 
Year's day for visitors, although the formal opening was postponed to a 
few days later. According to the dispatches to the eastern newspapers 
the five main buildings were the principal attraction, and the crowds 
went in and out, evincing great interest in all that was displayed. The 
electric tower, rearing a height of 250 feet, and the Firth wheel, with 
its 16 cars, a copy (in more modest dimension—125 feet high) of the 
Ferris Wheel at Chicago, attracted much attention. The main buildings 
are the Administration, Manufactures, and Liberal Arts, Agricultural, 
and Horticultural, Fine Arts, and Mechanic Arts Buildings, all of 
which are grouped around a parallelogram, in the centre of which is an 
electric tower, over 250 feet in height, several artistically ornamented 
fountains, statuary, and a wealth of palms, flowers, and shrubs. A 
specially interesting feature is the reproduction of a “ mining camp of 
49.” It consists of a street 450 feet long, lined on each side with old- 
time shanties, which do service, as formerly, as newspaper offices, sa- 
loons, hotels, theatres, and gambling houses, representing a typical min- 
ing town. The camp promises to be one of the most interesting spots 
on the Exposition grounds, as it is the intention to faithfully represent 
the days of ’49 by mock duels, trials, and other episodes of those stir- 
ring times. 


—According to a recent Consular Report, poultry-raising is exten- 
sively followed in Belgium, especially in the western part, comprising 
the Flemish provinces. The land is subdivided into tiny farms, their 
average size being only an acre or an acre and a half, which permits of 
scrupulous attention, such as in the United States is given only to gar- 
dens. The farmers devote themselves to the raising of poultry as a 
branch of their industry. In Flanders every cultivator aims to keep 
fowls for the purpose of obtaining the maximum number of good eggs, 
which are regularly sold in the nearest market. Every Flemish town 
has a square called the “egg market,’’ where, on certain days, the 
country people resort and offer their products to the inhabitants. It is 
a curious sight at Ghent to see hundreds of * paysans’’ (peasants), 
massed in the market before the town-hall, each with a basket of egss 
offered for the inspection of purchasers, who thread their way through 
the closely serried ranks. Antwerp isan important center for the ex- 
portation of eggs to England. Some firms in that city frequently have 
over 1,000,000 eggs stored in cellars ready for shipment. 

—A lease has been taken of the Aldabra Islands, near the Sey- 
chelles, in the Indian ocean, where it is proposed to promote a com- 
pany for utilizing the enormous supply of turtle which the islands pro- 
vide. A large profit is ‘to be made in preserving and canning the 
turtle oil for shipment to Europe, where its excellent medicinal proper- 
ties, which are far in advance of cod-liver oil, would probably be much 
appreciated.” 

—The amount of money spent on drink in the great cities is illus- 
trated by the following news item from New York: “ A well-known 
saloon near the City Hall has for 16 years given the entire receipts of 
the day before Christmas to the employés of the firm. This year the 
receipts of that day reached $15,448; last year they were $17,271. 
The total receipts since 1878 are $138,487. . 

—The Hoosac tunnel, Massachusetts, is the longest tunnel in the 
United States; length, four and three-fourths miles ; cost, $14,000,000, 


The deepest boring of which we have any knowledge up to the 
present time, says the Revue Scientifique, is at Parvschowitz, in the dis- 
trict of Ribnik, in Western Silesia. The depth attained is 6,568 feet, 
and the diameter of the hole is only 2.75 inches. The work has been 
temporarily stopped in order to lower special thermometers, which 
have been made with great accuracy, intothe hole for the purpose of 
obtaining the temperature at different depths. The boring will then be 
resumed, and it is hoped that a depth of 8,200 feet will be reached. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CONGRESS reassembled at Washington on Fourth-day of the present 
week, the 3d instant. The proposed measure reducing the Tariff rates, 
called the Wilson bill, was expected to be taken up promptly in the 
House, and will probably occupy that chamber most or all of the pres- 
ent month. 

REpoRTs by the commercial agencies of “ Bradstreet’s”’ and R. G. 
Dun & Co., of the business conditions of 1893 declare it to be the 
most unprosperous year ever known in the United States. The depres- 
sion in industrial production, the fall in prices, the financial panic, the 
extensive want of employment and reduction of wages, the falling-off 
in sales of goods, added to the failures of banks, insolvency of rail- 
roads, and an enormous list of failures by business firms and individuals. 

THE report of “ Bradstreet’s’’ says the list of failures, (United 
States), is the greatest in the nation’s commercial history, and the lia- 
bilities surpass all records of past years. Failures number 15,560, an 
increase of 514 per cent. over the previous year, and liabilities aggre- 
gate $402,000,000, as compared with. $108,000,000 in 1892, $193,000,- 
000 in 1891, and $248,000,000 in the panic year, 1884. 
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FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. GREGORY DoyLe, Syracuse, N. Y., says : 
“‘T have frequently prescribed it in cases of in- 
digestion and nervous prostration, and find the | 
result so satisfactory that I shall continue its 
use.” 


NOTICES. 
» *,* First day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia are held this month at Fourth and Green 
streets, at 7.30 o'clock. 





*,* Circular meeting at the old meeting- 
house, Unity and Waln streets, Frankford, First- 
day, First month 7, at ‘SP. p. m. 


*.* A portion of "Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
Green street meeting, on First-day next, the 7th 
inst. i. & HILLporn, Clerk, 


The ‘Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 
1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


bookiet. E. Roberts & Sons. 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


The maven, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 
A=-CORN SALVE 
is Removes the Toe Corn Every Time 
NO PAIN NO POISON. 


fold by druggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 
Giant Chemical Co., 


A trial size box sent for a 305 Cherry St. 
2-cent stamp. 


od DR. WM, C, STOKES, 


ge DENTIST, 
1629 CHESTNUT ST., 
Puitaveveain 





Friends’ petronage solicited. 





You will want 
to make somebody | 
a present during the Holidays ! 


Why not send Fifty Cents and receive a beau- | 
tiful Japanese Basket filled with 


INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA 


sent free to railroad station where the 5 cent | 
package stamp can be used. 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, ‘ 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 








iy INVALI DS. 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invaids, Conva 
amy Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
r Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
CCLIBER-GOODALECO .BOSTON Mage 


Good Designs 


Gd in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 


+s Cheap, too. selection by mail iseasy. We will 


NCER AND JOURNAL. 


GLY «ss ee ae — — © | 





m 


Le Honesty i is the best ‘pol. 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth’'s “ pearl top” and “pearl glass "’ are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as weu as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Maczetu Co. 


IFE And health of leather 


is Vacuum Leather ©! 





send you 109 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 | 


to 50 cents a roll. 


| ALL. DIAM ENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street 


93 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 
Will Collect or Foreciose Defaulted Mortgages. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0., 


Lawrence e, Kansa S. 


‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 


25c, and your money back 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—bot)h 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


A MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


OVERCOAT 


We have a choice assortment of 
xoods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


SF. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 





Careful attention given to all orders, 


S F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


GLUB RATES FOR 1894 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our (lub Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELI.IGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1)........ $3.25 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3)...... 5.10 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4). ........- 5.70 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2). .... . 4.00 
eee ee 3.30 
ee I es x i xc on ce ee 5.30 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50)...... 4.25 


THe OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian 


as din cs Go, cae se 5.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3)........ 5.00 
HARPER'S Bazar, ($4) ..... 5.70 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50). .... 4.75 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8). ....... 9.60 
GARDEN AND ForREST, ($4). ....... 5.60 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($8). ....... $5.10 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4) . 610 
HARPER’S MaGAZINE, ($4)........ 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (#4)........ 5 75 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50). ....... 4.00 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 7.10 
ee arr 5.10 
NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5)... . . 6.60 


eS ee 5.10 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 4,75 
MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.10 


SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50). ........ 2.85 
LIPPINCOTT’8s MAGAZINE, ($8)... .... . 4.50 
THE FARM JOURNAL, (0.50). ...... 2.70 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 4.20 
Ovuk LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50) . . 350 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, out we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
, by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


do 


paper separately. 


‘a * Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason 
not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 





_PRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 
| 


106 Wall St., New York. 


Don’t Lose 
Heart. 


PLANT FERRY°S SEEDS 
this year, and make up for lost time. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 18% wil! 
give you many valuable bints 
about what to raise and how to 
raise it. It contains informa- 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


Friends’ Book heseciation, 15th and Race Sts | 


— RIENDS’ BOOKS 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G ; in A rt D SURPLUS, 89,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND fk 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on a. 
Safe Deposit Boxes for pont, 
Cares for Real Estate.. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, a President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treas J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 
MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
JOHN Owns GE it 

r., 
BENJAMIN W. RIC 





HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
she Sa aay *s option after five —_ interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
aaeally. This Company also receives deposits, — by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Pnilip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
Yavid Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
eseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, _ —— Lee, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes att. DesrRaBLe Forms of Lirk and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PorReELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
Surp.vus of over Two and a HatF Mriiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


‘NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS exeouTee. ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, E 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Saat 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
5 Ma oF Ma r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust saan 
kets FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association 


Price. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, ....... 50 -60 
Barclay’s Catechism, ...... .25 .29 
Lite of William Penn. 
ney Cloth, 


Paper, 35 
Life of’ George Fox By 8. M. 

Janney. ‘loth, : 1.00 112 
Conversations on Religious Sub- 

jec By S M Janney, .. 50 A 
Peace Principles Exemplified 

By 8S M Jxnney, 75 81 
Summary of Christian Doctrines, 


Pap . 
Vv ital Religion. By 8. M Janney. 


Paper, ; : 
History of Friends. By S M 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, 
4 volumes, sheep, 
History of the Separation. By 
8. M. Janney. 1 volume, clo a, 
Memoirof 8. M Janney, ... . 
Journal of John Se : 
es Whittier, 
No Cross, No Crown. By W a 
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anny of Benjamin Hal- a 


1 
| Seraps of Thought and Feeling. a Journal of Hugh Judge, 


S. uu. Gor. Fifteenth and Race ‘Streets, Phila. 


Price. Mailed. Price. Mailed. 


| Journal of Sarah Hunt,..... 1.25 J Scriptural Watchword J. John- 


Tbe Quakers. By Sturr-Turner, 1.75 son, 
~~ and Progress of Friends Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
William Penn, 25 j Six vol 60 

wil iam Penn's Letter to his pis 9 eae 
Wife and Children. Paper,. . .05 00 

Lite of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 00 
i 
lowell, 

Dr Parrish’s Lette 

A Reasonable Faith, By three 
Friends, 

Holy Life. rford 

Old Fashioned Quakerism. By 
Wm. Pollard, 

Rules of Discipline of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, ’ 

Christian Baptism. By ‘Wm. Dell, Conversations on the Queries 

Dymond on War, . : By H. E Stockley, 

Essays, Testimonies of Truth True Peace, 
By J Johnson, 5 Plain Path 


on the Views of Friends. 
By John J Cornell. Paper,.. . 
Fi--xible cover, . ‘ 
Dissertation on Christian Minis- 
. Jackson. Paper, ... . 


Poets, 
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Rv J. Johnna ‘ 
Recollections of Charles Kirk,. .- 


Be 


Lite of Isaac T Hopper, 
Journai of John Comly,..... 2. 
Devotional Poems, No 2,.... « 
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